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•MMIM 



JL HE following Lectures an Preaching, and 
'^e seveiial branches of the Ministerial office^ 
are the siibstance of those deiivered by Dr. 
Deddrialge to his theological students; and have 
been greatly admired for the variety of useful 
observations and excellent rules which they con- 
tain ; and also for the very striking characters 
therein delineated of the rno^t eminent Divir^s, 
both m the JEst^blidinient and among Dissen- 
ters. 

It i$ rariier surprising, that these Lectures, so 
vsftuable in themsekes, and useful to Ministers 
of every denomination, should not, till lately, 
have been made public ; more especially as the 
.itumbei* of manuscript copies in the hands of i«- 
dividuaJs is very considerable. The difference 
existing in the different copies, however, may be * 
ooBfiider^d as a pimcipal reason for their not ap- 
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pearing before in print. The generality of per- 
sons possessing copies, having only transcrib^ed 
what to them appeared most strikmg, very few, 
if any of such copies could be considered in 
themselves complete or fit for publication. 

The respectable Editors of a complete edition 
of the Author's works, now publishing, (to 
whom we are indebted for the first appearance 
of these Lectures,) inform us, *' that for the 
purpose of Gollation, they ipr^curedfour copies; 
one transcribed (bearing date 1739) by a learned 
pupil of the Authot, — another revised and cor« 
rected from a copy declared to be tde most ac- 
curate extant, — ^a third beautifully and accu- 
rately written, and the fourth, a transcript, 
which differs considerably from each of the 
others. The Editors are of opinion, however, 
that could they have procured ten times the 
number of copies, and those of the first charac- 
ter, it would be unsafe to trust any one of them 
as unexceptionable ; for it does not appe^ that 
the Author gave the finishing hand to bis own 
copy as fit for the public eye. The reader, 
therefore, is requested to observe, that what is 
here printed, professes to be only a pretty full 
styllabus of what the Author more ,or less en- 
» larged upon. The Lectures are so printed also, 
as to convey by means of a dash, some idea 
of the place and nature of 4he supplementary 
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enlargements which might be made. This dash 
may serve as a proper pause for the reader's pro- 
fitable reflection. Since different copies have 
different signs of method, it is presumed that 
the plan here adopted is as perspicuous and 
ttsful as any." 

" We view them as possessing very consider- 
able excellence ; an excellence not inferior to 
any thing the Doctor ever penned, if estimated 
aQcording^ to their tendency to do real service 
both to ministers, and, through them, to suc- 
ceeding generations. Here we have a collection 
of rules, maxims, and cautions relative to 
preaching and the pastoral care, as ample and 
well chosen as any that are to be found ; deli- 
vered with the greatest perspicuity, and mi- 
nutely detailed according to varied circum- 
stances. In them we discover a great insight 
into human nature, an uniform regard to religi- 
ousi moral and civil propriety of conduct, ardent 
wishes to benefit mankind by promoting vital 
and practical religion ; with marks of uncom- 
mon diligence in the Author himself, which 
may operate as a powerful stimulus on the rea- 
der's mind to imitate so feiir an example." 

From a report of their general worth many 
have wished, but in vain, to procure a copy ; 
to gratify the desire of those who are not in 



possession .of the edition of the Boctor's iiivft-* 
luabk wodks mentioned above, these lieotures 
are now printed separately ; and it is hoped they 
will be found particularly useful to the young 
student in divinity, and'may, perhaps, be peru- 
sed with some advantage by thosfe who are more 
advanced in the important work of the minis* 
try. 



LONDOK, 
July 24, 1B04. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

Preaching, and the Ministerial Office. 



LECTURE I. 

IntroductioTi'^-^eneral Remarks and Directions 

relative to the Christian Ministry, ^ 

\ 1. GrENJTLEMEN, you have devoted yourselves 
to the work of the Ministry^ and it is the main 
thing you have in view in the course of your present, 
studies \ other things are taken in only as subservi* 
entH^ this. — You well know it consists of several 
branches.— The first on which you enter is P£sach« 
ING« which^ though not the only> is one of the most 
important parts of a minister's duty.— -Preaching re- 
quires genius> application and the divine blessing.— 
Of the former few who are capable of academical 
studies are entirely destitute. — ^Nor is any great heighi 
of genius necessary. — ^The latter with a good intention 
and pious conduct may be expected.— -Diligence, 
therefore, is generally the main thing wanting; yet 
this under a wrong conduct may turn to little ac- 
count.— To prevent which the following advices are 
designed, recommending the ^success to the Spirit of 
God. 



LECTURlSS ON PREACHING. 



Introductioriy &c, [l£Ct. U 

§ 2. In these lectures I shall give some generd 
directioris as to the method to be used in order to fur- 
nish yourselves for^ and make yoti ready in the work, 
(Led, I.) Consider the character of the best practical 
writers in our language, (Iject. 2^—4.) Give some 
advice as to the composition of sermons, (Lect. 5—- 10.) 
Offer some thoughts on the most proper method of 
delivery, (LecL 11.) Add several miscellaneous re- 
marks which will not properly fall under any of these 
heads, (Led. 12.) Propose a few general directions 
for prayer, {Led. 13.) Call yours attention to the 
^portant duty of public exposition, (Led. 14—16.) 
Then offer some directions on catechising, (I^d. IJ, 
18.) On administering the ordinance of baptism, 
(Led. ig,) and the Lord*s Supper, (Led, 20.) On 
visiting in general; and the sick in particular, (Lect, 
21, 22.) I shall then give you some general maxims 
for conversation, (Led, 23 .) Rules for conduWto- 
wards particular persons, (Led. 24J) And on beha- 
viour td othfer ministers, with a few miscellaneous 
concluding remarks, (Lect. 25.) 

§ 3. I shall begin witli^me general directions to 
furnish you for the work or the ministry, and prepare 
you for the exercise of its functions. 

§ 4. ] . See to it that there be a foundation of sin- 
cere piety laid in yourselves, or else there is but little 
prospect of your being useful or acceptable to others.— 
Be therefore firmly resolved to devote yourselves to 
God, and do it solemnly. 

§ 5. 2. Keep up a strict course of walking with 
Grod. Be constant, diligent, and lively in secret 
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LECT. I.] Introduction^ &c. 



prayer.— Maintain an habitual sense of the divine pre* 
sence. — ^Be much in the exercise of ejaculatory devo- 
tion.— So you will learn to speak out of the fulness of 
the heart.— Seize "every opportunity of increasing in 
piety. 

§ 6. 3. Cultivate a tender love to souls. This will 
make you eloquent, — Therefore guard against every 
thing that tends to alienate your affections.— By pride 
cometh contention 3 therefore practise a yielding, sub- 
missive and obliging temper. An unreasonable stiff- 
ness in little matters will do unspeakably mischief.— 
I almost tremble to see it in any designed for the mi* 
nistr}'. — ^I foresee in it the confusion of congregations, 
and the ruin of your own character and usefulness. 

§ 7. 4. Cultivate an extensive and candid acquain- 
tance with the world. Things are much as we make 
them.— In almost all imaginable circumstances some 
things may be found to be despised 5 some things to be 
admired, and delighted in. — ^Take heed of immuring 
yourselves too much in your studies.— Think not the 
time lost which is spent out of them. — ^Despise not 
common christians— free ^iverse with them may be 
attended with many good consequences j more parti- 
cularly, 

§ 8. (1.) It will increase your stock of knowledge. 
Acquaintance with the hearts of men is very desira- 
ble — and it will be better learnt by converse, as anato- 
my is better learnt by dissection than by books alone.— 
You will find many good thoughts started by them*- 
they will be like rough diamonds, which, if well 
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LECTURES ON PBEACHIKG. 



Introduction, f^c» [lbct, i« 



polished^ you may with advantage set in your ser- 
mons. 

§ 9. (2.) It will awaken your own spirits. " As 
iron sharpeneth iron^ so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend," Experience often proves this.— 
Lord*s-day evening*s conversation is sometimes particu- 
larly sweet and refreshing.— We^shall find that time 
thus spent will not be lost^ but will abundantly repay 
itself. 

§ 10. (3.) It will conciliate respect among them. 
An accessible temper is, in most cases^ respected and 
Ibved— especially in persons of high reputation and 
great employ. 

§ 11. (4.) It will form you to an experimental 
strain of preachings which will be very suitable to spi- 
ritual persons 5 — ^and will give an air of wisdom natu- 
ral and unaffected. — '* A wise man/* says Confucius^ 
•' must learn to know the hearts of men ; that taking 
every man according to his own inclination^ he may 
not labour in vain when he shall discourse to him of 
virtue."* 

§ 12. (5.) Form an a<^^intagce with the best au- 
thors^ but especially the smptures j they are the grand 
magazine.— Study them continually.— Get an inter* 
leaved Greek Testament, if possible Wetstbin's.— 
Read other books also with care.— -Collect some of the 
most valuable ; — for instance, Evans's Christian Tem- 
per, Berry-street Lectures, &c. &c. 

§ 13 . (6.) Take brief notes of the sermons you hear. 

^ • Cof\f^ciiui'8 Morals, p. U9* 
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LSCT. I.] JntroductwUf &c. 



— ^Review them in your retirement. Transcribe them, 
and add memorandums of your own thoughts and rer 
flections upon them as you go along.— Painting and 
earring are learnt by imitation, and by observing the 
defects as well as the beauties of great masters. 

§ 14. (7.) Keep, and endeavour daily to improve 
your common-place book.— Have note-books added to 
it.— Write schemes of sermons in different degrees of 
perfection. — Keep a little book for hints on various 
subjects as they come into your mind. Keep another 
book for schemes that are perfect, and here insert 
scriptures under the proper heads in the order you in- 
tend to use them in composing. — ^And when you read 
a book, consider how far it may help you as to scrip- 
tures, sermons, common-place book, conversation, 
prayer, andtheMke. 

5 15. (8.) Be daily endeavouring to form a good 
style and address, which iff done by insensible de- 
grees. — ^Never think it too soon, or too late to attain 
it.— Use yoilrselves, therefore, to various kinds of 
composition 3 at first, review them with great dili- 
gence and exactness.— Sjg^it them to the review of 
a friend. Look them ovefl&terwards at some distance 
of timew— Often read aloud, but in as unafiected a 
manmer as possible. — '* Elegance in a sermon," says 
Boy LB, '^ is like a golden frame .about a looking-glass; 
it would be foolish to set up the firame alone, or look 
only upon that ; but yet it may serve to attract the eye, 
and prove the occasion of discovering some defect 
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Of the Use and Char€tcier of Praciical Writers, [lect. ix. 

which would have been otherwise observed." See his 
Meditations iii. 0. 

§ 16. (9.) Look up daily to God^ that he may give 
you more wisdom, and advance you in every necessary 
gift and grace 3 which he will do^. if his glory be sim*- 
ply and sincerely intended in your work, and if you 
accustom yourselves to rise gradually more and more 
above . the views of interest and human applause. 
Mankind are taken with little things. — Have a firm 
persuasion in your own minds of the importance of the 
work, and what depends on your right management 
of it. The honour of God, the glory of the gospel, 
and good of souls are no small trust.— Consider your- 
selves, then, charged with God's business, and you 
will have reason to believe God will be with you. 



LECTURE II. 
Of the Use and Character qfPr^wtical Writers. 

§1.1 SHALL first give^Ap some general advices oq 
the subject now before us^And, first, let some prac- 
tical writer be daily read. — ^Practical religion is imp<M*- 
tant to ourselves 3 and a practical strain of preaching 
isimportant to our people .—We shall thus form our- 
selves to words and a proper way of expression. 

§ 2. Read them at once with a view to your im- 
provement as christians, and preachers.-— Make obser- 
vations on their matter and style. 
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i.£CT. II.] Of the Use and Character ofPracHcal Writers, 

I 8. Mingle authors of various strains. — Otherwise 
you will learn a disagreeable imitation of one. — Seem 
not to have any writer in view- in the manner of your 
compositions.*— Water running through a bed of steel 
is apt to take a chalybeate taste and tincture. 

§ 4. Make references to remarkable passages, that 
you may review them a second time.-— Nor will it be 
amiss to mark them in the margin, if the book is your 
own. — Keep a catalogue of such things as you tt^ould 
read before you preach upon any subject.^ 

§ 5. Having made these general remarks, I proceed 
to give you the characters of several practical writers 
of our own nation, — ^which may be divided into four 
classes j the puritans^— the Nonconformist of the last 
age — those of the jMresent — and the authors of the esta- 
blished diurch. 

\6, I reconuncjnd to you, first, to form some 
acquaintance with the pubitans, though they are too 
,often despised. — ^There was good sense and leaming'^n 
those days, as well as ours. — Our grandmothers had 
real beauty, though the change of fashions has made 
their dress ridiculous to v^ — ^I shall name but few :•— < 

§ 7. Bolton -—He hacRjeen a great .and* ^t&riou» 
sinner, and was reclaimed by great terrors .^He is* 
therefore excellent both for conviction and consolation. 
'^— His style is rather inclined to bombast, yet there 
are many expressions truly great and magnificent.— 
The beauties of imagination are most visible in his 
iaox last things.— -But his most useful treatises are Di- 
rections for comfortable walking with God — and for 
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Oftlte Use and Character cf Practical fTriters. [eect. lu 



comforting distressed Coasciences,— There we see the 
traces of a soul most intimately acquainted with Grod. 

§ 8. Bp. Hall. — The most elegant and polite wri- 
ter of his age. — He abounds rather too much with 
antitheses and witty turns.*— In some of his writings 
he seems to have imitated Seneca and Austik.*— 
His sermons are much the worse for a compliance 
with the taste of the age in which he lived.— -His Con- 
templations are incomparably valuable for language, 
criticism, and devotion. Next to them his Meditati- 
ons, his Letters, and Balm of Gilead are worthy of 
your attention.* 

§ 9. Reynolds.— A most elaborate writer.— He 
has many surprising similes.— rHis style is remarkably 
laconic— A world of things are gently touched upon, 
which shew his extensive acquaintaiipe with human 
nature, as well as great labour.— His works contain a 
judicious .collection of scripture, both in the text and 
margin. 

§ 10. SiBBS.— His language is nervous and decent. 
"^^His dedications are very handsome.— His style pa- 
thetic and tender, especi^v so in his Bruised Reed, 
and Soul's Conflict. 

§ 11. Ward.— Worthy to be read through. — ^His 
language is generally proper, elegant, and nervous,— 
His thoughts are well digested, and happily illustrated. 
—He has many remarkable veins of wit.— Many of the 
boldest figures of speech are to be found in him beyond 

* The Rev. Mt. Pratt has jast sent out proposals for poblishinff 
by subscription, the whole Works of Bishop Hall, in 10 vols. 8v»- 
price to subscribers is, Gd. each vol. 
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any £ngli8|t writer > especially Apostrc^hes^ Frosopo- 
paeias> Dialogisms^ and Allegories. There is indeed 
a mixture of fancy in his writings ; but pardonable^ 
considering his youths and that many of his sermons 
were not prepared by himself for the pre8s> but copied 
from his mouth while. preaching.^-He died before he 
was twenty-eight years old.— <-Had he lived, he would 
probably have been the phoenix of British preachers. 

§ 12. Hales of Eton — generally called the ever 
memorable.— "He is remarkably witty 5 has many very 
uncommon thoughts, and vast learning. — ^There are 
many curious passages in his works fit for a common* 
place book y but little judgment.— -He has no good 
order and connection j — ^veiy little of a true unctioti 
appears in him 5-^the mere scholar also is too apparent* 
He writes like one that knows not much of human 
life 3— -with an affectation of driving things to the ut- 
most, which, by overdoing, weakens the cause he de- 
signs to support.-— His Golden Remains, and additional 
Tracts should be read.— ••None shew the man more 
thanbis Chiistian Omnipotence.^ 

* It is remarkable that our author does not insert among the pu- 
ritanical practical writers Perkins and Preston, Burroughs and 
JSUdersfutm, See a character of these writers, and some others of 
this class omitted by Doddridge, in the Christian Preacher, p. 
462, &c, 

J>r. Thomas Jackson, our author says, can hardly be called a 
practical writer, yet was so learned a divine, and had S0 many ca- 
rious and peculiar sentiments, that he is not to be omitted in this 
collection.— His style is remailcably stiff.and obscurer-but gene- 
rally full of meaning.— It is scarce possible tp open in any page 
where we shall not find something seldom, if at all, to be met with 
Any whera else.— He carried his notions of religion tor a very great 
M5 
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Of the Use and Character of Practical Writers, [lect. ii. 



§ 13. I now call your attention, in the second 
place^ to the Nonconformists of the last age; 
that is, those who wrote before 1700. 

§ 14. Owen and Goodwin.— -Both highly evange- 
lical, but both very obscure, especially the latter. — 
Owen's style resembles St. Paul's. — ^There is great 
zeal and much knowledge of human life discovered in 
all his works ;— especially in his book on Apostacy.— » , 
Dr. Wright seems to have taken many things from 
hence in his '' Deceitfulness of Sin.'*— -That on the 
Hebrews is his great work. — ^The Means of under- 
standing the Mind of God in the Scriptures, is one of 
his best.— Those on Communion with Grod, and on 
the Person of Christ, most celebrated. — ^His Exposi- 
tion of the 130th Psalm is most excellent. — His dis- 
courses of Indwelling Sin, Spiritual Mindedness, and 
Mortifi<patton of Sin in Believers, shew great improve- 
ment in practical religion, — Goodwin's pieces pub- 
lished in his lifetime are the most valuable. — ^In them 
there are many accurate^ and valuable remarks on 
scripture. — ^His Child of Light walking in Darkness 
is very useful for afflicted consciences. — ^Many uncom- 
mon thoughts. 

§ 15. Baxtek. — He is inaccurate, because he had 
no regular education^ and always wrote in haste, as 

Oieiglit,- and shews such an acquaintance with haman life as conld 
not be expected from one so contemplative and recInse.~>His book 
on tfae Anthority of tbe Scripture, on the Attributes of God,— and 
on the Sufferings of Christ,-«are especially worth diligent pem- 
ftal ;— a cnrions reader will find something remarkable and worthy 
•«f reading In the whole. 
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19 the views of eternity 5 but generally judicious^ ner- 
vous, spiritual and evangelical ;— ^though often charged, 
with the contrary. — ^He discovers a manly eloquence 
and the most evident proofs of an amazing genius ^--^ 
with respect to which he may not improperly be called 
The English Demostuekes.— His works are very pro- 
per for conviction. — See his Sainfs Rest, — i\\\ his trea- 
tises on conversion, especially his Call to the Uncon- 
verted, Divine Life, Counsel to yOung Men.— -Few I 
were ever instrumental of awakening more souls. 

§ 16. Manton— plain, easy and unaffected. — ^His 
thoughts are generally well digested, but there is sel- 
dbto any thing extraordinary. — He has many judicious 
remarks on scripture. — ^His chief work is on the 119th 
Psalm.— Many of his posthumous sermons are of little 
value. 

§ 17. Bates— charming and elegant ;— yet his style 
not formed.— His sentences are too short 5 — ^his words> 
however, are very polite ^ — admirable similes,— only 
too many of them) — proper to be quoted by those 
whose genius does not lead in this way.-r-Read his 
Harmony of ^ Divine Attributes, Spiritual Perfec- 
tions, and Four Last Things.-^He was well acquainted 
with poetry and the belles lettres ;— an admirer as well 
as imitator of Cowlet. 

§ 18. Howe. — ^He seems to have understood the 
gospel as well^s any uninspired writer 5— ^nd to have 
imbibed as much of its spirit.— The truest sublime is 
to be found in his writings 3 — and some of the strong- 
est patl^os 3— yet he is often obscure, and generally 
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harsh.-*He lias unhappily imitated the worst part of 
BoTXE*s style.— -He has a vast variety of uncommon 
thoughts *, tmd, on the whole> is one of the most va- 
luable writers in our language^ and I believe^ in the 
world.— -His best pieces are^ The Blessedness of the 
Righteous, Enmity an4 Reconciliation, Redeemer's 
Tears, and The Redeemer's Dominion j with some 
Funeral Sermons. 

§ 19. Flavbl.— Not deeply nor remarkably judici- 
ous, — ^but plain, popular, tender. — ^Proper to address 
afflicted cases, and melt the soul into love.— —His 
Token for Mourners is inimitable; his Fountain of 
Life very useful ; and most of the subjects proper to 
be preached over on Sacrament-days. Allusions to 
Pagan stories both in him and Bates, are entertaining 
and useftd* 

§ 20. Charnock.— Celebrated by some qssl polite 
writ^, but chiefly by those who are not true judges of 
politeness.— tHe has some fine words, but no cadence f 
which iff also the fault of Bates.— His divisions are 
too numerous ; his thoughts are often obscure and in 
disorder 5 no clear and distinct ideas in many of the 
diflerences he makes. Yet he has some veiy valuable 
things. On the Attributes he is deep and sublime. 
His book on Regeneration is much applauded, though 
much inferior to Baxter, Alleinb, and Wright, 

§ 21. Taylor (Nathaniel). — The Dissenting 
South.— There is vast wit, and great strength of ex- 
pression in all he wrote $ yet apt id a^ravate matters 
a lit^e too much. His language is remarkably proper 
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and beautiful. His best pieces are bis discourses on 
Faitb> Deism^ and the Covenant. He wtole but little 
more than these. All deserve reading. 



LECTURE III. 

The Character of dissenting Winters of the prisbkt 
Jge, or those who have written since 1700. 

§ 1. Xli VANS.— His style is grave, plain, manly, 
nervous. His heads are always distinct and well ar* 
ranged.—- The scriptures he quotes are very properly- 
chosen. His thoughts, especially in the application, 
are thrown close together. His sermons to young 
people are scarce, and valuable. His Christian Tem« 
per is one of the best practical pieces in our language* 
§ 2. Whighi^— has great simplicity and aw^l so- 
lenmity. His writings compose the thoughts, and 
gradually elevate them. — The heads are distinct,— -and 
sentences very comprehensive.— He discovers a deep 
sense of God, and a good acquaintance with the world. 
His words are elegant and well chosen j— cadence 
however is but little regarded.— He always appears 
master of himself.— There are <^en plain intimations 
of many thoughts being suppressed.— His sentimentii 
are candid and raticHial.^-His book on Regeneration 
baff been remarkably acceptable,— and is one of the 
most useful pieces published in this age.—^His work 
«>n the Deceitiuliiess of Sin is written with great 
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knowledge of mankind 3— ^with the ruin of manj 
young people before bis^ eyes, — and it is admirably 
adapted to prevent it.— His Great Concern is very 
eomprehensive, — and even in that respect much, pre- 
ferable to the Whole Duty of Man. — ^His subsequent 
treatises are not equally valuable, nor is the collection 
of scriptures so judicious as was expected. 

§ 3. Watts.— 'Very different from Wright. — ^His 
style is harmonious, florid, poetical and pathetic 5 — 
but too diffuse, too many words,— especially in his 
later works,— and his former are too much loaded with 
epithets. — Yet on the whole he is an excellent writer, < 
—All that he has written is well worth reading.— I 
most admire the first volume of his Sermons, — ^Death 
and Heaven, the Love of God, and Humble Attempt. 
^-Not to mention his incomparable Lyric Poems, — 
Psalms and Hymns. 

% 4. GRovE.i^— He resembles Watts, but is not 
equally poetical,— yet rather more nervous.— He has 
many judicious and new thoughts,-— which are dispo^ 
sed in a method quite peculiar, and expressed with 
force and elegance,—- and in his former pieces there 19 
a remarkable sweetness. He discovers great serious- 
ness,*— but his great aversion to Calvinism, and the ill 
usage he had met with from bigots, have soured him 
6f late.— The Friendly Monitor,— his book on Secret 
Prayer, — and some Funeral Sermons, published in his 
lifetime, are very valuable. — ^Hisbook on the Sacra* 
ment is exceeding proper for scholars, though much 
exceeded by Henry and EaelBj for common use.—-* 
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Some of his meditations at the eud of his Treatise on 
Faith are excellent.* 

§ 5. Henry.— Very popular 5 his style is short 
and pointed 5 — has many antitheses^ and is too.ofbea 
a little fanciful ;-^eiegant imagination; somepecn* 
liarities^ — such as inaking his heads begin with the 
same letter^ or some chiming word ; yet this is geoe^ 
rally natural.—-Great seriousness^ sprightly thoughts, 
digested in very good order* — ^His Commentary excel- 
lent, though rather too large, and too full of typical 
and allegorical interpretations 3 yet there are some 
judicious notes both critical and historical. — ^Many 
of hifr notes on the historical parts, on the import of 
some original words, and some of the most entertain^ 
ing things, are taken from Grotius, Patrick, 
Poole, Josbphus, Calvin, and many others.— « 
However, the work is despised only by those who do 
not know it.'*-His discourses on meekness, the sar 
crament, and early piety, are all very gbod.— His 
style is formed on scripture, to which he has number- 
less allusions. 

§ 6. £ARi.E.*-nJudicious, pathetic, and yery la* 
conic— -He has written but little besides his Treatise 
on the Sacrament, which is excellent. — In his other 
pieces there are several pretty classical quotations in 
the margin. 



• The six volumes of lus Posthmnoas Works contain a col]ecti<m 
«f excellent discourses on a variety of the most interesting and 
useful subjects ; which, considered as posthumous, are remarkably 
Antihed and correct* 
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§ 7. BBADBURT.-*-'His method is by no meani 
accurate. — ^Many weak arguments^-^at enlivened by 
iprightly turns of wit^ and numberless allusions to 
•cripture.*— <!^lirist*8 joy on finishing his course -, and 
his Sermons on the fifth of November^ are his best. 

§ 8. BoTSE.— He has been called the dissenting 
Scott,— but much more polite. — ^His language is 
plain, animated, and nervous ;*— pretty much resem- 
bling Evans. His matter is excellently digested.*— 
He abounds with ideas }— each sermon appears to be 
a Qontraction of some judicious treatise,— and often 
ig go . - ■ T he two volumes of his sermons, and his 
discourses on the Four last Things, are his principal 
practical works, and deserve attentive, repeated 
reading. 

§ 9. Bbnnbtt.— Plain, serious and spiritual ;•<— 
but fiat<»-Has many good quotations from moderu 
authors.-r-His Christian Oratory is his best and almost 
only practical piece 3 — ^which had been better, had it 
been less. 

§ 10. Harris.— He was reckoned the greatest 
master of the English tongue among the Dissenters.-— 
His style plain and easy ; his thoughts substantial,-?- 
but : seldom striking or uncommon. Nothing to 
blame, nor very much to admire.— See his discourses 
on the Messiah, and Funeral Sermons. 

§ 11. Jennings. — ^Methodical, plain, and seri- 
ous.— <Some pretty turns of thought. His strain very 
evangelical.^— He is, upon the whole, the Flavel of 
the present age, only much more polite, and free 
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from Flavel*8 £nilts.-— All he has published should 
be carefully lead^*— especially his Sennons to Young 
People, and those in the Beny-Street Lectures,—- 
which are the glory of the book, and very much to 
the honour of the author. 

§ 12. Grosvenoh.-— A most popular preacher 
while his voice continued good. — ^In his compositioni 
there is a strange mixture of the familiar and pathetic* 
-—Many strong figures of speech,— especially proso- 
popseias and dialogisms,— 4)eyond any writer of the 
age. Sec particularly his Sermons on the Nam9 
and Temper of Jesus, — ^his Mourner,— -€md his Essay 
#Q Health. 



LECTURE IV. 

TAtf Character of the Writers of the bstablishs* 
Church. 



...T, 



ILLOTSON.— There is such an easinesi 
in his style^ and beautiful simplicity of expression, as 
seems easy to be imitated, yet nothing more difficult. 
He had some puritanical expressions. Sometimes p^ 
tbetic. — ^His method admirably clear, — ^beyond almost 
any other man.— Many of his sermons contain no- 
thing remarkable -, especially his posthumous ones j-— 
yet there are some of them equal to any he published 
in his lifetime.— His best pieces are at the beginning 
of hil first and second volumes fo|io.— His discoul'SQ 
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on evil speaking is excellent. — ^He made great use of 
Bakrow and Wilkins ;•— with whom compare some 
of his sermons.^ — There is sometimes great tautology j 
•—but in controversy no man found such lucky argu- 
ments, nor represented the sentiments of his adver- 
.sai'ies fully^ artfully, and advantageously for confuta- 
tion. 

§ 2. Bahrow. — ^The most laconic writer among 
our divines. — He has an amazii^ number of thoughts, 
though not always well digested or plainly expressed; 
he is sometimes excellent in these respects,— He at- 
tempted to introduce some new words, but without 
^^uocess.-— Many useful scriptures, and fine quotatiooi 
from the Classics, and the Fathers> in the margin* 
Nothing is more elaborate than his discourses ^ most 
of them having been. transcribed three times over, and 
some of them oftener. — Many of Tillotson*s finest 
sermons were a kind of translation firom him p— par^- 
cularly that on evil speakmg.— -The first volume of 
his sermons is the best, but they all deserve reading. 

§ 3. Wilkins.— His method is very exact, but 
too scholastic— His style is aknost as easy and pure as 
Tin,OTSON*s.— Many excellent thoughts are thrown 
together in a very intelligible manner, — His Ser- 
mons, Natural Religion, the Beauty of Providence, 
on Prayer, and on Preaching, are his only practical 
works, and well deserve a reading.-^Tiw.oTsoN'8 
Wisdom of being religious is taken in a great measure 
from him. 

% 4. Bevbxidgs. — ^Mucb like HENiiY> but not 
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his equal. — ^He discovers great devotion^-— has many 
high fiightSj— but is ^ sometimes weak. — His Private 
Thoughts the most valuable of his works j — ^many of 
his sermons are very low, 

§ S. Scott. — His style is long and verbose j— 
many inelegant words^ and some phrases shocking j—* 
yet, on the whole, he is esLcellent.-^His reasoning is 
strong and conclusive, though drawn out to an exces- 
sive length. He drives on with great warmth and 
pathos, — ^yet almost all appears too much forced. 
His Christian Life is the best of his works, especially 
the first part.*— The prayers at the end are absolutely 
the best I have ever read.— -Many of his sermons 
are valuable, especially those in the first volume 3 
the subjects being good^ pretty full, and methodically 
handled. 

§ 6. South. — Smart wit, keen satire, some- 
times fine language; — but his aro^unents are often 
weak.-— All his woiks have the ijypearance of an ill 
spirit in controversy. — ^He has many levities entirely 
unbecoming the pulpit; — and when most practical 
seems to write with spleen, and to aim very little at 
usefulness.*-The best sermons are in his first vo- 
lume ; though even in them, there is too great an 
affectation of wit j«— and but little appearance of being 
in earnest for God amidst all his zeal against Heretics 
and Sdiismatics. 

§ 7. NoRKis. — ^Excessively afibcted, pert and 
verbose, yet some good thoughts. His Sermons on 
the Beatitudes are most celebrated.-«-He carries mat- 
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t&n in general too high.— -His discourses on the lore 
of God are in the mystic strain.*— His Sermon on Re- 
ligious Discourse deserves to be read.-— He is in gene- 
ral too abstruse and metaphysical. 

§ 8. Lucas. — His style is very peculiar> some- 
times exceeding free^ approaching to conversation; 
sometimes grand and solemn;— -and generally very 
expressive.— His method is not clear; but his thoughts 
are excellent.— Many of them are taken from an at- 
tentive observationof human life. — ^He wrote as be- 
ing entirely devoted to God^ and superior to the world. 
— ^His most valuable works are his Practical Chris- 
tianity^ and his Inquiry after Happiness^ especially 
the second volume. 

I 9. Sherlock.— Strong arguments^ and awful 
representations : exceeding proper for conviction.— 
His style is plain and manly.-— His best works are 
those on Death and Judgment. 

§ lO. Spkatt. — ^He is the least considerable a« 
a practical writer.— His language is always beautiful^ 
but many of his sentiments are very weak.— 
The Cicerofnan style is too much laboured.— Tvllt 
is translated for many sentences together in some of 
his Sermons^ though not mentioned.—— All his Ser- 
mons are in one octavo volume^ and deserve a 
reading. 

§ 11. Clarke.— He slipped into very high repu- 
tation^ chiefly by his peculiarities. His style is quite 
plain and void of pathos.— His thoughts are well ran* 
fed, but many of them very obvious, and frequently 
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repeated.*— <5criptiire8 often well explained^ though 
sometimes he takes more pains to collect parallel 
scriptures than is necessary 5— and with solemn parade 
explains others that have no difficulty.-— He takes 
more notice of grace and the atonement than most of 
his followers and admirers.i— -^Several of his Sermoni 
are on subjects too near akin. He and Tillotsov 
have made great use of the Fratres Poloni, though 
they do not make any mention of them. 

.§ 12. HoRKECK.—- Exoeeding pathetic^ but not 
elegant— He is chiefly fit for devotional subjects ;•-« 
but his words are too often greater than his thoughts, 
r— His best pieces are those on Consideration^ and The 
Crucified Jesus. See his pieces also on the Com- 
mandments^ on Prayer^ Presumptuous Sins> and se- 
veral Sermons. 

§ 13. Hopkins.— His motto^ Aut suavitaie aut 
vi, well answers to his works 5— <yet he trusts most to 
the tatter.— He awakens awfully ; sometimes there is 
a little of the bombast^ he bends the bow till it breaks; 
an error carefully to be guarded against. 

§ 14. Boyle.— His style is very rough and ob- 
scure. Yet some words are highly illustrative by an- 
titheses^ he being very careful in the choice of them. 
He has many lively similes very proper to be quoted, 
especially in his Seraphic Love^ andTheo4ora and 
Dydimus, — sentences unreasonably long, abounding 
with parentheses and hard words of his own coining.— 
He has, in short, many faults in his style, but some 
inimitable beauties. 
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$ 15. Scox7GAL.-*-One of the first rank> though 
he wrote but little. — ^Every page abounds with noble 
and proper thoughts ; clothed with a decent eloquence, 
suited to the subject. He appears to be the best mo» 
del of all his class. — ^His Life of God in the Soul of 
Man, and Sermons, should be often read . H is 
early death, kt the age of twenty-eight, was an ufc 
speakable loss to the world. 

§ 16. Law.— Very recluse.-— His productions 
have a severity seldom to be found in this age.— His 
language is generally just and beautiful 5 very ner- 
vous, but sometimes unnatural. He is ready to affect 
points of wit, and strokes of satire 5— in which how- 
ever he does not equal South. — Many characters are 
admirably drawn.— In this he comes nearer the Jesuits 
than any English writer.— His Treatise on Chris- 
tian Perfection is very famous. His Serious Call still 
better, 

§ If. Fleetwood. — Sumamed Silver-tongued 5 
— ^remarkable for easy and proper expressions.— He 
considers several cases, which, though often occurring 
in human life, are seldom taken notice of in Ser- 
mons.— -On this account he may be consulted with 
advantage. — In respect of true politeness he has been 
equalled by few. — ^His Sermons on Relative Duties are 
good 5 but his Four Funeral Sermons shew the orator 
much more. 

§ 18. Atterbury. — ^The glory of our English 
orators. — ^In his writings we see language in its strict- 
est purity and beauty,— There is nothing dark, no- 
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thing redundant, nothing deficient, nothing mispla** 
ced. — Trivial thoughts are avoided, uncommon ones 
introdticed and set in a clear, strong light, and in a 
few words |-*-Bome admirable similes, and more 
graceful allusions to scriptures than any of this class. 
On the whole, he is a model for courtly preachers. 
His Four Volumes should be carefully read. — His two 
last are the best. — ^The chief Sermons are Acquaint- 
ance with Crod, Religious Retirement, Lady Cotes's 
Character, Propagation of the Gospel, Sufficiency of 
Revelation, Terrors of Conscience, Curse on the Jews, 
and Felix Trembling. 

§ 19. Blaik.^ — ^A man of plain good sense. — A 
beautiful simplicity and great seriousness run through 
all his writings. — A desire to spare all unecessary 
words is very apparent. — His Commentary on Matt. 
V*— viii. is the best extant.— r He has some excellent 
and striking similes, which are chiefly taken from 
the affairs of slaves, planters, or foreign colonies. He 
lived in Jamqica, — He suggests a multitude of excel- 
lent things which he does not prosecute at large.~He 
appears to have been a person of the utmost candour, 
and has solicitously avoided all unkind and contemp- 
tuous reflections on his brethren. — He guards his bear- 
ers against all undue confidence in their immediate 
relation to, and strict attendance on the established 
worship, beyond almost any other divine in the Church 
of England. — He has an excellent way of bringing 
down criticisms to common capacities 5 — and has dis- 
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covered a vast knowledge of scripture in the suitable 
application of them. 

S 20. Seckbr — is so remarkable an instance of 
the laconic style^ that the few Sermons he has pub- 
lished deserve an attentive reading 3 —-especially that 
on the Oxford act^ which is the wisest I ever re^^ 
considered in the view of a Philosophical Essay, 

$ 21. A. Bp. Leighton.— One of the most emi* 
nently devout and pious writers his age has produced.— 
His Sermons indeed are not accurately digested^ and 
sometimes contain only hints not fully opened; — 
which is the more excusable^ as none of them were 
intended for the press by the author. — His works 
ought to be reckoned among the greatest treasures of 
the £nglish tongue. — ^They continually overflow with 
love to God^ and breathe a heart entirely transformed 
by the gospel^ above the views of every thing but 
pleasing God. — ^There is a vast deal of spirit, and 
charming imagination ; multitudes of the most beau- 
tiful figures ', and scriptures applied with happiest al- 
lusions. — Metaphors, especially those in the text, are' 
sometimes pursued into allegory 5 yet very natural. — 
Upon the whole, they are such as none but a very 
ingenious^ learned, religious man could write ; — and 
yet, even by such an one, must have been written 
with great care; — not the effect of any laborious 
efforts for partiailar discourses, through a habit of 
speaking and writing ; but the guarded overflowings 
of a copious fountain. — This attainment, however, 
must have been the consequence of a most resolute 
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appHc^ioa both of the head and heart. — Fewunio- 
^>ired writers have a greater tendency to mend the 
world. — The disappointooent which the learned and 
poitte complained of^ when these posthumous works 
w^^r% published^ is chiefly to be charged upon their 
ignoraniceof the true beauties and use of Theological 
Writings.* 



LECTURE V. 

Rules for composing Sermom\ 

§ 1. When we arei about composing a Sermon^ 
we are to consider, 1st. What subject is to be chosen, 
2d. In what strain it is to be handled, 3d. The style 
of the composition, 4th. What tfioughts we are to in- 
troduce, 5th. In what order we are to throw them« 
I shall therefore, give rules for each of these, and 
then 6th. Add some further rules not comprehended 
under either of these heads : 

§ 2. I shall oifer some remarks. First, on the 

• We arc happy to inform the public, that proposals are just 
issued for a new edition of the Works of this excellent Divine, and 
W€ leani that the publisher, Mr. Ogie, of Great Turnstile, liolborn, 
is in possession of some valuable Manuscripts, vhieh together with 
his Life from authentic materials, unknovm to his former Bio^a* 
phers, will appear in this enlarged edition.— The writings of Leigh- 
ton being calcalated for christians of the most refined taste, as well 
as those of the meanest Capacity, there can be no doubt of success 
In the nndertaking. 
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choice of subjects.-— But before I point out what sub- 
jects are to be preferred, I shall shew you what you 
are to decline,^ Among these are, 

1. The doctrines of natural religion, such as the 
. Being and Providence of God, — ^the state of future re- 
wards and punishments,— -liberty of choice 3 — the dis- 
tinction between moral good and evil. — These subjects 
are less necessary, because they are generally believed, 
and have been so fondly and repeatedly insisted upon 
by those who had but little relish for the doctrines of 
the gospel, that enlarging upon them would bring a 
man's reputation into question with many.»-Besides> 
the nicety of the arguments cannot be understood by 
vulgar auditors, nor is it possible their pious affections 
should be much impressed by them 5 — yet, as they are 
fundamentals, they ought not to be entirely omitted. 
Let them, therefore, be touched upon ia parts of Ser- 
mons, tending to some evangelical purpose. — This 
may be done from, " This is life eternal, to know 
thee, &c.'* *' He hath abolished death, and brought 
light and immortality to light, &c." Of this method 
of treating these subjects, the Berry-Street Lectures 
are excellent examples. 

S 3. 2. The evidences of Christianity. — These are 
too large to be conveniently brought into a single, or 
even a double Sermon -, besides, it is seldom an ac- 
ceptable subject to the generality of hearers. — Ye^ 

• Most of these rales refer to the young preacher at first setting 
out ; though they are all in some degree applicable to a settled 
minister. The former they teach what he should onlyt and the lat* 
ter what he should chU^y make choice of. 
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exceptions must be allowed for some places where 
deism prevails. — Let a settled minister, in two or 
three elaborate Sermons^ give a general view of the 
arguments -, — and refer to plain treatises on the sub* 
ject. — It is highly proper by catechising to- inform the 
j-vidgments of the rising generation 5 — ^as they are in 
the greatest danger of being seduced.— When preach- 
iag on subjects that admit it^ take an opportunity to 
make a few striking observations in confirmation of 
Christianity ;— -especially be careful tor display its ex- 
cellency above natural religion j — this will generally 
be sufficient—For when our people are brought to 
egcperience the power of the gospel^ they will never 
forsake it.— It is hard for a young preacher to support 
his reputation by such a topic ; and if he has any 
thing to say that is extraordinary^ it will be better to 
say it from the press than from the pulpit. 

§ 4. 3. The inexplicable mysteries of the gospel ; 
such as the doctrine of the Trinit/, the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christy the manner of the 
Spirit's operation, &c. for they cannot be made plain.— 
Besides^ there is danger of puzzlings or inflaming our 
hearers ; — the wiser part will be o£fended to see you so 
forward and bold j— -and the hungry soul will go away 
from these as from the preceding subjects but little 
refreshed.-r-It is feeding the people with roots instead 
of fruits. 

S 5. 4. The highest points of Calvinism, supposing 
them to be believed. — Such as the imputation of 
Adams*3 sin,-^-Reprobation, — Irresistible Grace,—— 
c2 
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and others of the same cast. — These doctrines may be 
abused^ and prejudice some against the more neces- 
sary doctrines of Calvinism j*— as those of the media- 
tion and atonement of Christ 5 — the aids and influ« 
ences of the Spirit, &c. — Hints on high doctrines^ 
except on particular occasions, are better, if they are 
believed, than whole discourses upon them. « 

§ 6. 5. Types.-*-In these there is so much rooia 
for fancy, that it is difficult to speak judiciously upon 
them 5— *and more difficult to please if they be not 
drawn to excess. — But for a pastor, especially on a 
6acrament-day> those that are allegoriased in scripture 
may be very profitably enlarged upon,-— provided the 
similitude and difference be shewn. 

§ 7' ^' Particular sins and duties. — Atterburt, 
indeed, says, that '^ General discourses are, for the 
most part, like large prospects, where the eye is lost 
in the wide compass it takes, and sees so many things 
at once, that it sees nothing clearly."* To young 
preachers, however, tliey are not advisable.---They 
are, indeed, much preferable to any of the former^ 
but if frequently enlarged upon, may procure you the 
character of a legal preacher 5 — and the same end may 
as well be dnswered another way, as I shall soon 
shew. Especially avoid preaching against a particular 
vice, as drunkenness, luxury, covetousness, pride, 
&c. — Rather recommend the contrary virtues of so- 
briety, mqrtification, liberality, humility -, — addf let 
these be urged chiefly by evangelical motives.-— A fiet*- 

*AUerb, Serm. vol. i. p. 38. 
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tied minister may, however^ sometimes iosbt oh such 
subjects^ and ought to do it ; — particularly to caution 
youth, — and.to deter them from keeping bad com*- 
pany>-*-and induce them to observe strictly the 
Sabbath-day. — Great care should be taken> however, 
not to draw such descriptions of ill characters as would 
give just occasion to suspect that you had particular 
characters in view. — It may be added, these subjects 
often lead into a chain of reasoning too close to be 
popular; — and people generally know right and 
wrong. 

§ 8. 7« A continued series of discourses from th^ 
same verse, or even chapter, ought to be avoided by 
young preachers.— ^Thb method tends to weary ap 
auditory. — Few chapters afford proper subjects in 
evfery verse. — The peculiar advantages of this method 
may be' better answered by expounding. — The expli- 
cation and improvement of a variety of subjects, con- 
nected in some way together, . making a coarse of Ser»- 
mons more entertaining. 

% 9, This hint is chiefly inten4ed for a settled ml* 
nister 5 — ^it will be wisdom in him to make a proper 
connexion between subjects,-— and to have, with dup 
allowance for other occasional discourses, a s^ies 
which shall contain a system of practical divinity, 

§ 10. 8. Not subjects of great terror j—^s very 
strong representations of the wrath of God, or of the 
nature, degree and duration of the torments of hell.— 
To make these the subject of your Sermons will be 
likely to bring upon you the reputation of legalists, and 
C3 
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would perhaps rather amaze and confound the hearers 
for the present^ than make lasting good impressions 
on their minds. — ^Warn faithfully, but let it be rather 
in particular parts of Sermons, than in distinct dis- 
courses. — ^Always take care to avoid representing God 
a& a tyrant. 

§11. Having shewn what subjects you ought gene- 
rally to decline, I will now point out what subjects 
are to bepreferredj and most frequently insisted on.* 

I 12. I. Those which relate immediately to Christ. 
—The glories of his person, and riches of his grace. 
Psalm xlv. 2. Cant, v. l6. Isa, ix. 6.— His incarna- 
tion, John i. 14. — His understanding, Isa, xlix. 5, 6. 
John xvii. 2.— His birth, Luke ii. 11. — His example, 
Mts X. 38. 1 Peter ii. 21. — ^His preaching, John vii. 
4^. — ^His ministerial conduct, Heb, iii, 1 . — His pas- 
sion, Xam. i. 13. Isa, liii. 12. — His death, resurrec-- 
tion, and ascension, John xix. 30. Luke xxiv. 41. 
j4cts iii. 15. 19.— His intercession, Heb. vii. 25. Rom. 
viii. 34. — His relations, offices, and characters ;— as 
Husband, Brother; — Prophet, Priest, King;— Phy- 
sician, Shepherd, Captain, Strength, Head, Fore- 
runner, Advocate, Friend, Saviour, Judge, &c. 

§ 13. n. The constitution of the covenant of grace 
made with believers in Christ. — ^Here consider, and 
state the nature of justification by his righteousness,— 

* Let the most useful and pertinent subjects be yonr most fre- 
quent choice. Those are the most useful tliat are the most edify- 
ing ; and those most pertinent that are fitted to the capacities and 
necessities of the auditory ; to both which you ought ^o have n 
special regard. £areerqft'a Ars enocuman.di, p. 9Z. 
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the nature of faitli, and its place in . the gospel 
scheme, — also the nature, necessity, reasonableness 
and efiects of repentance, — Uie freedom of the grace 
of God, as it is manifested in the covenant.— -The ex- 
cellency of the gospel, — the superiority of the cove- 
nant of grace, compared with former covenants, — ^how 
. ratified by the blood of Christ the Mediator, — the 
seals of the covenant, — ^the manner in which it is to be 
entered into, renewed and reflected upoo, &c. 

§ 14. III. The Spirit and his operations. — Repre- 
sent our absolute need of him }— describe his work on 
the soul in conviction, conversion, and consolation ; — 
illustrate the nature of his influences 5 — in the assist- 
ance he affords in prayer, — and the witness he bears 
to his own work on the heart. 

§ 15. This is an exceedingly popular subject — and, 
what is of still higher importance, it is a useful and 
scriptural one. — ^When you enlarge upon it, however, 
it will be necessary to add cautions against grieving the 
Spirit, — and directions for walking in the Spirit,-^-«nd 
being filled with the Spirit. 

§ 16. IV. Theprivilegesof the children of God J— 
the pardon of sin,^ — ^the renovation of their nature,— 
adoption, — perseverance through divine grace,— God's 
. providential care over them,— «11 things working toge- 
ther for their good, — access to God through Christ,— 
communion with him,— believing views of glory, &c. 
—These subjects will impress the hearts of sinners, (^8 
a lancet concealed in a sponge,) — as well as raise \he 
devout affections of true christians, 
c4 
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i 17. V. General views of religion. — Mic, vi. 8. 
Titus ii. 11. Ma^tt. xxii. 37. — Remind hearers of the 
•various branches of duty in a transient manner. — 
-Urge their obligations close to their consciences. — ^For 
-people generally kno3^ what is right, but need to be 
persuaded to practise it. — But particular cases of con- 
science, that cannot be well stated in Sermons, en- 
courage your people to bring to you in private. 

§18. VI. The love of Christ and a devotional tem- 
per.— Here represent his attributes, and the genuine 
workings of a pious soul towards him. — ^Urge the 
keeping up a continual communion with him.— -De- 
scribe the pleasing intercourse of a devout soul with 
him in various ordinances. — This will be particularly 
useful to yourselves and very comfortable to serious 
christians. 

§ 19. VII. The evil of sin, and misery of sinners 
in consequence of it. Sound (be alarm, b«t with 
mingled encouragement. I>i8play the terrors of the 
law, but seldom let them be the subject of wirole Ser- 
mons I — and generally lament over sinners, rather than 
menace and threaten them. 

% 20. VIII. The temptations and exercises of a 
pious soul.— These ca^es often occur among the pe(^>le 
d God, and courses of Sermons must often be inter* 
rnpted to edlafpge upon them. — Shew whence discou- 
ragemetits arise 5— describe the cause,— and lay down 
rules for j^ing of sincere grace,— ^at christians 
may 'be comforted, and h3rpocrites convicted. — Sudi 
Sermons are generally very profitable.-— Feiice them 
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with several scripture quotations, that they may not 
be thought enthusiastic. 

§21. IX. Death, judgnaent, and eternity .-^Funeral 
Sermons will often demand these. — ^Nothing tends 
more to quicken in the duties of life and preparation 
for death. — Here consider heaven, in various views j— 
conformity to God ; — ^beholding the glory of Christ j— 
associating with saints and angels 3 — ^and the influence 
these prospects should have upon us. 

$ 22. X. Examples of scripture characters, and 
pieces of sacred history. — ^These are very interesting 
and entertaining subjects, and will often afford you 
natural occasions of saying useful things in a very in* 
osflfensive way.-— Sometimes a virtue is better repre- 
sented by such an example, than by a topical dis- 
course ; — ^thus, submission to the will of God will be 
better illustrated by the example of Aaron, Eli, Job^ 
£amuel, &c. than by general observations on ti^ na^ 
tute, advantages and reasonableness of such a tem- 
per.* 

• As this part of the subject is of great moment, and the variati- 
ons between the copies are greater here than, perhaps, in any 
other part of the lectures, the whole of that copy which differs 
most is given in this note ; which may serve also as a apedmen of 
the difference which may appear to exist between other copiee. 
Such diversity has probably arisen from the different ways tHi 
which the lectures were dictated to successive classes of students , 
in different periods of time, even supposing the syllabus to be the 
«ame ; but which would be still greater on «npposition that the 
author made, as in all probability he would make, successive ad- 
ditions and alterations in the syllabus itself; and all this might 
produce a great diversity independent of another considerable 
source, viz. the comparative accuracy or inaccuracy' of orighiat 
writers and nibw<|oe]it transcriben. 

c5 
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LECTURE VI. 

On different Strains of Preaching, 

f 1. 1 SHALL not here describe all the various 
strains of preaching for which different men are re- 

WHAT SUBJECTS OUGHT TO BE PREFERRED, AND MOST PRE- 
Q¥ENTLY INSISTED UPONBY A YOUNG PREACHER. 

1. Those that relate more immediately to Christ. The glories of 
his person ; the riches of his grace ; his incamath)n and birth ; his 
life, entering into the several particulars of his example; his 
preaching, considering both the important doctrines he tanght, 
and the excellent manner in which he taught them. The safferings 
and death to which he volnntarily submitted, and for what rea- 
sons ; his resurrection from the dead ; his ascension into heaven ; 
his intercession on our behalf, and the high authority which is 
committed to him. The relations he stands in to his people, as 
their Prophet, Priest,. King, Physician, Shepherd, Head, Foremn. 
ner, Captain, Advocate, Friend, Saviour, and Judge. 

52. The constitution of the covenant of grace as established with, 
believers in him. The blessings of pardon, grace, and glory, that 
are offered herein to all humble and believing penitents. The na- 
tare of faith ; and its place in the scheme of our salvation. The na- 
tare, reasonableness, and necessity of repentance, with its genuine 
fruits. The freedom of God's grace manifested in this covenant ; 
how ratified by the blood of Christ, the Mediator. The peculiar 
excellence of this covenant, shewed by comparing it with former 
covenants. 

3. The influences and operations of God*s Holy Spirit, and our 
need of them ; their use and efficacy in enlightening the mind, 
cojivincing the judgment, renewing and sanctifying the soul; 
fjiickening to duty, fortifying against temptation, assisting in 
yrayer, and comforting true christians, by witnessing to their 
94bption, tic. The necessity of seeking, cherishing and improving 
these gracious influences of heaven ; and the great danger of so 
resisting thev^ as to grieve the Divine Spirit. These are e»:eeding 
popular, scriptural, and useful subjects. 

4. The privileges of true christians, v. g. pardon of sin, renew- 
ing, strengthening and confirming grace ; adoption, perseverance^ 
through continued divine influences ; God*s providential care over 
them, ordering all things for their advantage; giving them access 
to bU jprtfence, Uli«yiiiff views of glory^ tec. It wUl imprets the 
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>tcT. ▼!.] On different Strains qf Preaching, 

markable; but onlj recommend some, which per- 
fectly agrees with each other and shojild be found in 
every Sermon. 

hearts of sinners, if )>roper addresses to them be interming)ied ; as 
tlie lancet in the sponge. And nothing will more powerfully 
quicken to daty, when backed with suitable examinations. 

6. General views of religion, such as Mic. vi. 8. Tit. ii. 11, &c. 
Remind men of their various branches of their duty in a transient 
•manner; and urge the obligation close home upon their conscien- 
,ces. For men generally know what is right, only fhey want to be 
persuaded to praclise it ; and particular cases of conscience cannot 
well be stated in a single Sermon, but may be more fnlly and ad* 
vantageously considered in private. 

6. The love of God, and a devotional, spiritual, heavenly tem- 
per. Here the divine perfections may be represented, and espe* 
cially the relations God stands in to as, as oar Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, Father, Friend, Guide, Sovereign, Judge ; from whence 
the corresponding duties we owe to him will appear necessarily to 
arise; sach as reverence, esteem, love, delight, gratitude, hope, 
and trust, together with an imitation of his moral excellencies, and 
an universal vbedience and submission to his will. Here all the 
genuine workings of a pious soul towards him may be described ; 
and the advantages of keeping up a holy communion with him by 
meditation and prayer, and other religious exercises, set forth. In 
like manner, such holy and divine principles, as those of attending 
to the care of the sool, rather than the body ; living and walking 
by faith ; minding spiritaal things ; seeking first the kingdom af 
heaven ; setting onr affections on things above ; and having our 
conversation in heaven ; are sabjects that would be peculiarly osc- 
iol to yoorselves, and grateful to serious christians. 

7> Lay open the evil of sin, and the misery of sinners in conse- 
. qnence of it. But still mingle encouragements with the alarm. 
Here display the terrors of the Lord ; but let them be seldmn the 
Mbjects of whole disconraes, as above. And generally lament ra- 
ther than menace. The surgeon's soft hand is to be imitated.. 

8. The temptotions and exercises of the pious sonl. These cases 
often occur in life, and should often be touched upon in the' pulpit. 
Show whence discouragements arise in the way of duty ; and by 
what a variety of means men are enticed or hnrried into sin. Show 
.tbene^d and use of comtant cantion and watchfulness. Assist 

o6 
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§ a. Let k b6 t)b«er*«d, that t>y •'^ strain** I mean 
ihe general maafier in ^Mlikfh the *vi4ote discourse is 
composed. It differs much from style— ^s regards 
the structure of sentences in particular^ but sti'ain re^ 
spects the aspect of the entire discourse. 

§ 3. 1. -bet the strain ef your Sermons be«r^w- 
mentative, — ^Be often proving something, even when 
it is not the bttsiness of the whole dkoourse to demon- 
strate one proposition. — ^As for instance, prove the 
justness of )roivr explication )—- ^e truth of subordinate 
assertions 3— -tlie propriety of the directions ywi give; 
-— ^nd tfie necessity of your cautions. — ^And never ex- 
pect that any df (those things which you ad^aaee will 
by an intelligent auditory be receiv<^ merely on your 
word.— Neverthekss, (do not let foug aiguoients be 
too numerous, Abstracted, or disposed in too artificial 
an ord^.*— fiemember^ the explication of your subjact 



those ezevcised with trials, er teaqrtattoiiB, 'WiOt yropw li K Kw ; 
mad lay down rules whereby to judge of sinoenty, for thcoMifort' 
of christians, and the deteetion of hypoerttcs. But fence tlMm ^«11 
witik scripture quotations, that they »|ty not he thought «B«lni« 
•iastic. 

9. Death, judgiaent, and eternity. Funeral diseonMei ^iUI pM- 
bably often demand these ; if not, they should net he negfedted. 
Kothing lends to quicken more to the duties of life. Mud a prepava* 

-tion for dtuih. 

10. The examples of good men, and passages of sacred histevy. 
These subjects aie very entertaining ; and will often give a natural 
occasion of saying very useful things in an hH>ffefksiT>e mfamier* 
Sometimes a virtue is better recommended by an exavp^e than a 
^topical discourse ; ▼. g. Submission to God's will in the instances of 
vAaron, Job, or David ; so Enoch's wiiking with God ; Abraham's 
tmth i Mowt^a sctf 4«ttAl ; JoMph't «hMllty ; and ]>Hii^ yietgr. 
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tECT. Ti.] On 4^erent Strmms ^flhrtacking, 

nimtbe^s ai^gomentBtive'as almost anf part 4f ^onr 
'Sermon. 

§ 4. 2. Paikt^r^^ IS a wiM scheme to prelenA 
ix> root-ont tlie' passions ;-<-afid a feoiish 'thing to pre* 
tend to lay them asleep. — ^They are the saik of Ae 
sonl.— Itie preacher most endeav^ff to €& them with 
a prosperous wind. Havo some pathetic strokes even 
while expfaining, as well as in your reflections or im- 
provement j— or else yowr leasening will not be at- 
tended to, nor of course understood j— and then^ how- 
ever strong in itself, tt'wiHi prove of »o avail,— and an 
address to the passions will appear as irratioDal as if no 
such reasoning had been formed. Therefore make 
•your Sermons addresses to your hearers, rather than 
general essays or spectdative harangues ;«^-ft very ne- 
cessary way of preaching the gospel.— However, on 
this head be cautiotts }•— <lo not ^irtempt to raise the 
passions of the people to immoderate transports, nor 
suffer your own to master you j— lest to those who are 
not so nrach affected as yourselves you appear ridicu- 
lous. — ^In the greatest emodons ■*' Ride in the whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm.** — ^Remember that diifer- 
cnt degrees of fire become different subjects, and dif- 
ferent parts of the same subject. 

f 5. 3. Insinuating. — That the passions may be 
moved by soft touches, and sudden turns, lead them 
iijto their own hearts ;-— shew tibem the workings of 
'their own minds and passions. — This cannot be effec- 
"ii^d, however, without deep reflection, and great 
^aelf-aoquaintance.— A. Tariety of thou^ts^ suited to 
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On different Strmm of Preaching. [lbct. ti* 

this straiuj may be found in diiFerent authors^ almost 
on every subject. — This insinuating - manner makes 
little noise^ but does great execution. — ^This is the 
strain of our blessed Redeemer :— and sometimes of 
Stv Paul. 

§ 6. 4. £i;an^«&a/.— Choose such subjects as those 
mentioned above ;— -and, let your subject be whatever 
it may, always examine what peculiarities of the Gros- 
pel may be brought in ;*— ^nd what christian experi- 
ence.— Let it he a maxim with you, never to preach 
without introducing Christ, and the Holy Spirit.-— 
Rather digress, as St. Paul does, than omit them. 

§ ?. 5, Spiritual and experimental. Consider the 
various cases of souls, in respect to the great concern 
of religion 5— how convictions are introduced ; — ^how 
they work j — and by what means they may be beat 
•preserved, cherished and improved j-^^and in how 
many ways there is great danger, either of their gra- 
dually wearing off and leaving the heart less suscep- 
tive of them, or else of their degenerating into super- 
stition or enthusiasm; — ^how Satan endeavours to stifle 
them.-— Describe the temptations with which good 
men axe exercised ;— -whether arinng from the allure- 
ments of sense, the strength of predominant passions, 
the flatteries and frowns of the world, the influence of 
evil examples and bad customs, the terrors of persecu- 
tion> loose and licentious principles ;<— describe the 
horrors under which they sometimes groan ;— -the re- 
gret they feel when communion with God is inter- 
rupted >— 4fae believer's combat with indwelling sin i— 
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LBCT. VI.] On different Strains of Preaching, 

and with doubts reladve- to hia future Btate.-^ften 
touch on these things^ when they are not the principal 
subject of your discourse. For these purposes study 
the Psahns. — ^Deal much in the deteription of chris- 
tian tempers. — Cultivate it in your own souls.^— He- 
present the christian speaking >•— and speak what you 
find in your own heart 3 — ^what you have felt in some 
of your best seasons. 

§ 8. 6. 5crt/)/iirii/.-— Borrow scripture phrases^ il* 
lustrations and proofs. — ^Deal in frequent allusions to 
scripture. — Study to open the beauty and energy, as 
well as the cluef design, of the particular scripture 
which you choose as the ground of your discourses.^-^ 
In your application, especially when you wish to bring 
home conviction to the hearts of sinners, endeavour to 
find one or two powarful scriptures, and shool th^n 
home ;— no arrow is more likely to pierce tH^ewrt. 
The principles of analogy will often make these ad- 
dresses very rational ^-— and it is doing an honour to 
the Spirit of God, which if we conscientiously regard^ 
he may probably honour us.— i^rdaA and JeremuA, 
and the other prophets> and St. Paul, will be of vast 
service for pathos ; — and there is nothing that gives a 
style a more melodious and majestic cadence than 
scriptures properly interwoven with it— -Throw into 
these quotations a few explanatory words, with which 
a congregation will be delighted and edified. 
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LECTURE VII. 
On ih^ Style of Sermons. 

I t. l^ETit be pure.-^Avoid obsolete words and 
those composed offoreiga languages^ which Bakrow 
and L*£sTRANOs made some unsuccessful efforts to 
introduce. — ^Avoid very hard words when easy onei 
•re equally expressivte of your meaning. • 

§ 2. Intelligible and clear. — ^Avoid the intricacy of 
which Hows and Botlc are such remarkable in- 
stanoes.— "When a sentence grows too long, divide it.-^— 
Affect not to ccxifbund die distinction between diiFer- 
eot periods and paragraphs by the perpetual use of 
e^uectiiig parttcies.—- Encumber not your discourse 
with the particles, ** by how much, by so much, for 
M much My ^irthermore, howbeit, 8tc."-— Do not 
deal InMrentheses, unless they aie very ^ort. — " An 
offiMi^^bbscurity of style,*' says Baxter, ** makes a 
fool idmire die preacher's learning, but it will make a 
wise man w<mder either at his hypocrisy or folly." 

4 3. Sirwig and nervtms. — Do not wesken it, as 
Wa¥9S some^mes does, by too many epithets ;^^nor 
by synonymoas terms^ than which nothing deadens a 
•tyle more^ 

•§ 4. C<Um and composed.'-'^^k} not sufi^ yourselves 
to be earried away in the passionate parts of your dis- 
cxMirse into hi^swdling words of vanity; — ^and never 
imagine the true sublime consists in bombast expres* 
sions. 

§ 5. Or^AocIox— 'Avoid offensive phrases ;—^nd use 
&tourite ones^ as far as you can jBx a good meaning to 
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them ^-^-ileckre a good sesae to thean> and endeayoor 
to teach others that idea. 

§ 6. Grave and jo/emff.-— Avrad ludiciotis expretsio 
ons.-*-That rule of Luthek's, '* Qjui pueriUitry p<^ii> 
larlter^ triviaUter, et simpUciter docet^ optimum «d 
vulgus est Concionator," will not hold good in the 
present age.-— *Leamii^ is not now at «o low an eW)« 
Keep up the majesty of the pulpit.-^Do not afieot 
those abbreviations which m^ke a distune too fami- 
liar. — ^Be particularly osseial to preserve rever&Qoe 
when fepeaking of the Divine Bdng. Scott often 
oiili^nds heinously in this j— v. g. he speaks oi " His- 
sing the almighty poet off tite stage^ and damning Us 
works 'y — of tantalising God with the geiden Iruits of 
repentance )— -of disappointing his hopes^ and of play* 
ing the aftergame of repentanflce^ te.-r«nch expressi- 
ons cannot be equalled^ except by that luscious style 
which some hi^ notioaed writers have used (x atifec* 
ted»-<-especially Ciiis^. 

§ 7. Geneially plain, and alwi^s t0M||ief^<^.<^^11ie 
boyish affectation of crowdlag every thing with onub* 
ments^ is decpio^le :*<*^A dlscoorBe of tfaia kipd is 
'** like a mean dress be^ngled with jeuttk.'*--^Take 
tieed €f poetical lines ;-«-aad if widMnt desigp you haf« 
-fallen upon them let them be allefed in the review of 
yow Sermon.-^^Avoid a»any polots of wit «,^-^'viien 
much of Ihifr appears it renders a roan svispeeted whe* 
ther he is in earnest for God —There are too many 
.instances of this in Spr att, of whom it mij^t be said, 
<as well as of his friend Cowuy) ^' He m^t h«d 
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plea8*d XX9, liad he pleas'd us less." — ^These are '' spi- 
ders* webs to catch flies/*-— "This is like Nero's lading 
his gallies from Egypt with sand for the wrestlers, 
when Rome was starving for want of com,*' Batbs, 
p, 772. '* Or like oflering a basket of flowers to a 
hungry man^ Rapin, vol. ii. p. 55,* 

§ 8. Let not your discourses, however, be too bare, 
but prudently interspersed with figures. — ^When too 
many, they are like flowery weeds growing among 
com,— •which render the prospect m(»re pleasing to the 
eye, but hinder the growth ;— or like painted glass ; 
yet moderately used, they esdiilarate the mind, and 
fiuten on the memory .-r-Therefore generally have 
$om% similes, and many allusions. — If you borrow 
them, quote the authors 5— or it will be dressing your- 
selves with fine feathers which will probably soon be 
pulled ofiF to your shame ; by which you will be ex- 
posed to shame,— for there is oiothing so quickly dis- 
covered as those passives which strike the memory so 
Iforcibly. — ^Reniember, *' Non quserit aeger medicum 
eloquentem sed sanantem.** 

§ 9. Let your style be/reeand easy to yourselves.— 
Be careful not to labour it too much ;— nor affect to 
imitate any one. — ^But form your own style and manner 
gradually,j by conversing with the best authors.— 
When you have well digested your thoughts, write 
pretty &st, and afterwards review and correct j — ^thii 

• Rapin*B exprestiions are : " Et c* est ainsi qne Ton fnistre la faim 
et la 8oif des fldeles, par les flenrs d*iine vaine Eloquence, dont on 
•anuolcnrearioaite.*' Reflex. Sur L'Eloqaence de la cliaiTe« $ a. 
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will have a peculiar effect^ and give a popular grace^ 
which stiff labour cannot attain. 

§ 10. 2/it;e/y.^— This rule may take place when there 
is not much room or need for pathos.^— Something of 
the laconic will conduce much to this. — Great verbo- 
city enervates and makes a discourse flat.— -Yet by all 
means avoid an affected smartness ; — similar to that 
which runs through Echard and Collier. 

§ 11. Farious. — ^Your style must vary with the 
variety of your subjects^ and sometimes according to 
the different parts of the same subject ; — ^in some mea- 
sure too according to your auditory^ and the g^ieral 
manner of preaching in the place where you live ;— 
which you ought to endeavour gradually to improve.— 
The same style running through all your discourses 
will insensibly grow disagreeable, be it ever so good -, 
and that which is richest, in writing as in food, will 
nauseate the soonest. 

§ 12. Let it be harmonious. — ^Remember that har- 
mony is a real thing, not only in speaking but in wri« 
ting. — ^It may seem but a little thing, and it is not 
indeed the greatest, yet it is worth attending to, and 
may be attained by proper care.— Without it people 
will be imeasy in hearing, when perhaps they know 
not why. In order to attain it, let the ear be tuned 
by reading aloud, especially such authors as are re* 
markable for this excellence. Try your own compo- 
sitions this way, even while composing as well as 
aftei-wards. Remember that perspicuity is a great 
friend to harmony. Avoid open vowels and clashing 
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consonants^ too many monosyllables^ and too great a 
cluster of short syllables in succession. But take heed 
i^t to admit verses in your prose for the sake of being 
harmonious.* 

• On reading over a discourse to ourselves we must observe what 
^vords sonnd harsh, and agree ill together ; for there i& music in 
^eakJAf aa wedi aa in ainging, which a man, though not otherwise 
critical in sounds, will soon discover. Bumei'^ Past. Care, p. $30. 
See Mcuon^i Treatise on Prosaic Numbers, passim. And as an admi- 
table specimen AnifVs Longinns. 

Our author has mamfeated a decided partiality for Archbishop 
HUotson as a writer of Sermons, and it is well known that he 
'alndied him, especially in his younger years, with great pleasure. 
It is Aot therefore improbable that the defects of this favourite wri. 
ter, in point of energic harmony, had an unpleasant influence oil 
some parts of our excellent author's writings; defects and an infla- 
•nee which have extended themselves even so far as to affect, in 
some degree, the national taste. It is presumed, therefore, that the 
following remarks on harmony of style in general, and the charac- 
ter of Tillotson in this respect more particularly, will form a very 
Mitable appendix to this Lectore. 

ON HARMONY OF 8TYLB* 

" Among the principal defects of our English Orators, their ge- 
neral disregard of harmony has, I think, been the least observed. 
It would be injustice indeed to deny that we have some performan- 
ces of this kind amongst us, tolerably musieal : but it must be ac- 
knowledged at the same time, that it is more the effect of accident 
than design, and rather a proof of the power of our language than 
of the art of oar orators. 

Dr, Tillotson, who is frequently mentioned as having carried this 
species of eloquence to its highest perfection, seems to have had no 
sort of notion of rhetorical numbers : and I may venture, Orontes, 
to add, without hasarding the imputation of an affected singularity, 
that I think no man had ever less pretensions to genuine oratory* 
than this celebrated preacher t If any thing could raise a flame of 
eloquence in the breast of an orator, there is no occasion upon 
which, one should imagine, it would be more likely to break out, 
than in celebrating departed merit ; yet the two Sermons which he 
preached upon the death of Mr. Ckw^ and Pr. Whichcote, are as 
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On the Choice of Thoughts. 

I 1. JLeT them be solidr-^^nch as will stand the 
test of a severe judgment ; — ^for such they must ex* 

eold and languid performances w were ever, peiiiaps^ produced 
upon snch an animating subject. One cannot indeed but regret, 
(hat he, who abounds with such noble and generous sentiments^ 
jBhould want the art of setting them off with all the advantage they 
deserve ; that the sublifie in morah should not be attended with a 
suitable elevation of languiQ;e. The truth, howeveri is, his words 
fure frequently ill chosen, and almost always ill placed ; his periods 
are both tedious and unharmonieus ; as his metaphors are gene- 
rally meaD> and often ridiculous. It were easy to produce number* 
less instances in support of this assertion. Thus in his Sermon 
preached before Queen AnnC) when she was Princess of Denmark, 
he talks otsqueezing a parable, thruettng religion by^ driving a stcict 
bargain with God, sharking th\ftSt &c. and speaking of the day of 
judgment, he describes the world as cracking about our ears. I 
cannot however but acknowledge, in justice to the oratorical cha* 
xacter of this most valuable prelate, that there is a noble simpli- 
city in some fow of his Sermons ; as his excellent discourse on 
HncerUjf deserves to be mentioned with particular applause. 

But to shew his deficiency in the article I am considering at pre* 
sent, the following stricture will be sufficient, among many others 
that might be cited to the same purpose. * One might be apt,' says 
he,. * to think at first view, that this parable was overdone, and 
t wAjgtC4b something of a due decorum; it being hardly credible^ 
t thal^jwoi, Alter he had be«n so mercifully and generously dealt 
.' mtha^,' as upon his humble request to have so kuge a debt so 
j fr^ly ^ovgiven, should, whilst the memory of so much mercy 
' was fresh upon him, even in the very next moment, handle his 
.* f«llow^ser^ant, who had made the same humble request to him 
I which he had done to his Lord, with so much roughness and 
' cruelty, for so inconsiderable a sum.* 

'Thiswhoie'peilOd, (Hot to mention other objections which might 
justly bet-aised agiffnSt it) is nnmnsical throughout, but the coiu 
eluding members; which ought to have been particularly flowing, 
are most miserably loose and disjointed. If the delicacy of TuUy*k 
car was 80 exquisitely refined, as not always to ^e -satisfied even 
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pect; — and unless they will bear this> however you 
may adorn them, they will be despised^^ike *' a feir 

when he read Demosthenes ; how would it have heen offended at 
thi^ harshness and dissonance of so unharmonions a sentence. 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence at a greater distance 
from that of the ancients, than this Gothic arrangement ; as those 
wonderful effects, which sometimes attend their elocution, were 
in all probability, chiefly owing to their skill in musical concords. 
It was by the charm of numbers, united with the strength of rea* 
son, that TuUy confounded the audacious Catiline^ and silenced 
the eloquent Hortensius. It was this that ^deprived Curio of all 
power of recollection, when he rose up to oppose that great mas> 
ter of enchanting rhetoric : it wa» this, in a word, made even 
Ciuar himself tremble; nay, what is yet mora extraordinaryj 
made Casar alter his determined purpose, and acquit the man he 
had resolved to condemn. 

You will not suspect that I attribute too much to the power of ^ 
numerous composiliou, when you recollect the instance which 
TuUy produces of its wonderful effect. He informs us, yon may 
remember, in one of liis rhetorical treatises, that he was himself a 
witness of its influence, as Carbo was once Jiaranguing to the peo- 
ple. When that orator pronounced the following sentenbc, Patria 
dictum tafienSy temerUas filii amtprobdvit— it was astonishing, says 
he, to observe the general applause which followed that harmooi- 
ous close. A modem ear, perhaps, would not be much affected 
npon this occasion ; and, indeed, it is more than probable, that we 
are ignorant of the art of pronouncing that period with iu genuine 
emphasis and cadence. Vfe are certain, however, that the music 
of it consisted in the dichoree with which it is terminated: for 
Cicero himself assures us, that if the final measure had been chan- 
ged, and the words placed in a different order, their whole effect 
would have been absolutely destroyed. 

Tliis art was first introduced among the Greeks by Threuymachus, 
though some of the admirers of Isocrates attributed the invention to 
that orator. It does not appear to have been observed by the Ro- 
mans till near the times of TuUy, and even then it was by no means 
universally received. The ancient and less numerous manner of 
composition, had still many admirers, who were such enthusiasts 
to antiquity as to adopt her very defects. A disposition of the 
same kind may, perhaps, prevent its being received with ns; and 
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woman without discretion^"*— or^ like the coiouriDg of 
a picture where proportion is not observed. 

§ 2. Useful — Remember it is your great business 
to edify^ not to amuse.— Often ask yourselves^ Will 
this thought be likely to do good ? — ^If not^ lay it aside. 
-^An ingenious man, by attentive thought^ may find 
out a set of just and rational^ yet trifling and useless 



while the Archbishop shall maintain his authority as an orator, it 
16 trot to be expected that any great advancement will he made in 
tliis species of eloquence. That strength of understanding like- 
wise, and solidity of reason, which is so eminently our national 
characteristic, may add somewhat to the difficulty of reconciling 
us to a study of this kind ; as at first glance it may seem to lead an 
orator from his grand and principal aim, and tempt him to make a 
sacrifice of sense to sound. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
in the times which succeeded tlie dissolutioa of the Roman repub* 
lie, this ait was so perverted from its trne end as to become the 
single study of their enervated orators. Pliny the younger often 
complains of this contemptible affectation ; and the polite author 
of that elegant dialogue which, with very little probability, is 
attributed either to Tacitus or Quineilian, assures us it was the 
ridiculous boast of certain orators in the time of the declension of 
genuine eloquence, that their harangues were capable of being set 
to music, and sung upon the stage. But it must be remembered, 
that the true end of this art 1 am recommending, is to aid, not to 
supersede reason ; that it is so far from being necessarily effemi- 
nate, that it not only adds grace but strength to the powers of 
persuasion. For this purpose TuUjf and Quintilian, those great 
nuisters of numerous composition, have laid it down as a fixed and 
invariable rule, that it must never appear the effect of labour in 
the orator, that the tuneful flow of his periods must always seem 
the casual result of their disposition ; and that it is the highest 
offence against the art, to weaken the expression, in order to give 
a more musical tone to the cadence. In short, that no unmeaning 
words are to be thrown in merely to fill up the requisite measure, 
but that they must still rise in sense as they improve in sound." 
Mclmoth's FUzot^wrne's Letters^ lio. xiv. 
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speculation.^— BuTLER*s Sermons furnish us with some 
examples of this kind. 

§ 3. Proper to the subject.— Never indulge your- 
selves in loose digressions ;•— but keep up a certain and 
easy connection.--'The misery of sinners^ — ^the nature 
0f faith^^ustification by the righteousness of Christ, 
&c. are brought in by many on every subject 5— avoid 
this. — ^Nothing is more disagreeable in preaching than 
*' semper eademy 

§ 4. Let tbem be such as naturally flow from the 
subject. — For this purpose dwell much on youf subject 
in previous meditation.— Talk it over j*— view it in its 
various relations 5— and in composition keep it still in 
mind.— This will secure a happy diversity 5 — and the 
same leading thoughts will have distinguishing and 
agreeable pec^liarlties 3 — and the whole subject will 
vppe&r one. 

§ 5. Let some, if possible, in every 'discourse be 
neu;.— These are generally to be gained by remarks on 
scripture J— observing the workings of your own 
hearts ;— and the general manners of men, in their 
diversified situations.— Reflect in reading what useful 
and agreeable thoughts the author you peruse has not 
inserted ;-*or how what he has said may be improved 
by any new thoughts which may arise in your own 
minds. — *' Lateritiam inveni, marmoream reliqui." 

4 6, Let them be popular ,• — that is, suited to the 
people in general j— ^nd for this purpose attend to the 
reflections made by common people of plain sense 00 
your own discourses, or those of your bretliren»— 
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Consider also the circumstances of your audience in 
particular 5-^and do not forget the cases of individual 
per8on8,--*-for thoughts which suit one you do know, 
often suit twenty whom you do not know. — ^Whea 
your Sermons are composed, as your first are, for 
various auditories, consider what is common to all. 

§ 7. Let them be fe/ec^— Do not attempt to exhaust 
yourselves on every head .—'Take the most material 
things.— Often, in opening your discourse, or a single 
argument, content yourselves with hinting or passing 
lightly over what is most common, and expatiate more 
largely on what is peculiarly your own j---or on some 
other account particulariy useful for present conside- 
ration. 



LECTURE E£. 
On the Manner of ranging the Thoughts. 

I !• xJET the heads be distinct, not only in wordf, 
bat in meaning.— Study to express them clearly, that 
the distinction may evidently appear j*«-when it if 
otherwise, the Sermon cannot be undietsfood, well 
received, or tolerably remembered}— aiki the preacher 
himself, it will be supposed, has net fully understood 
his subject* 

I 2. Let them not be too numerou*.— If they are, 
it will be difficult tolseep them dktinct— It i^\\\ also 
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load the memory j*^ — aiid impoverish the Sermon,*— 
since, in that case, but very little can be said oi^ every 
head 3 — though the beauty, or the finest parts of a 
Sermon lie chiefly in the enlargement. — Sermons with 
a vast many heads are like the skeleton of a body 5— 
or like the branches of a tree in winter, when neither 
fruit nor leaves are left. 

§ 3. Have not too many subdivisions.— They soon 
confound the most attentive and intelligent hearers, 
that have not either a vast memory, or a peri.— -Have 
commonly but one series of particulars undey one ge- 
neral head mentioned by numbers j — and let those 
subordinate to them come on as the enlargement 5 — . 
where it is of great importance to be very exact in 
ranging them 5 — ^and where, in a well composed dis- 
course, one head will often contain the stamina of a 
Sermon. 

§ 4. Let the heads be expressed in as few words as 
possible; — especially have some one leading word, if 
you can, which may contain the principal sense. — If 
they must be connected with some longer sentence to 
make the sense con^plete, first mention them alone, 
then in their. connection ; — pr if together, let the com- 
mon part of the sentence be placed last, rather than 
first. Be contented to sacrifice something of the ca- 
dence and copiousness of your language to this greater 
concern. Other parts of a Sermon may sufficiently shew 
you do not this from a want of ability to do otherwise, 
§ 5. Place them in a natur^ order, — that they may 
illustrate and introduce each other, — ^and that there 
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may be a fair transition.— -Avoid inverted climaxed^— 
ccet. par. let those heads on which you propose to be- 
^w the greatest labour or ornament^ or lay the great- 
est stress^ be placed last. 

§ 6, Avoid trite divisions,— -especially of very com- 
mon subjects,— as justification, sanctificalion, adop- 
tion 3 — ^the humiliation and exaltation of Christ 3 — ^his 
offices, of PropKet, Priest, and King 5 — ^proofs from 
reason, and proofs from scripture.— This looks like 
common place, and may expose you to censure as a 
plagiary. — ^Yet I do not say that it must or can always 
be avoided ;— only be cautious that these divisions do 
not grow too common 5— they give a discourse a very 
dull air. » 

§ 7. Have a variety of methods in different Ser- 
mons ;— -particularly when the subjects are, as they 
often must be, nearly the same.-^ometimes, let the 
text be the guide and groundwork throughout-^Some- 
times, having opened it, draw practical remarks from 
it. — Sometimes, take a topic of diversity, for which 
the text shall be the motto.— And in your application, 
sometimes address your hearers under their different 
characters 5— and in this address, bring in your mo- 
tives and directions. — Sometimes, draw inferences 5— 
or make reflections : — and at other times, let jrour 
whole discourse be applicatory 5 — persuasive,— or dis- 
suasive,— and have no reflections or applications at all 
at the close j— or but a hint of what might have been 
introduced. 

8. Give the plan twice, as briefly as possible, and 
d2 
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the review. — This makes Tillotson so clear. ^A 

few moments thus employed are well spent. Let 

your hearers always perceive where you are } — ^and it* 
upon your guard against long digressions. 

§ 9. To secure all this^ draw a very distinct skele- 
ton.— Or you may draw two, with different degrees of 
exactness and fulness. — Submit a fair draft to the exa* 
mination of a friend. — Review it attentively befor^you 
begin to compose j— remember that when this is well 
done, the Sermon is almost done 5 and a due care 
about it may be much better than transcribing the 
whole Sermon twice ; — tliough that also may be done 
where time will allow. 



LECTURE X. 

More particular Rules on.ihe Composition of a Sermon.- 

§1.1 AKE some previous time for devout medita- 
tion on your subject,^-^specially if it be devo- 
tional, as it generally will be. — ^Preach it over to your 
own souk. — Observe thoughts arising warm from the 
heart -, — set them down witli peculiar care, — as some 
of your greatest treasure. — ^If one view appear more 
affecting than another, make a proper memorandum 
of it. 

§ 2. Choose to compose when you are in your best 
frame,— cce/. par.— Therefore take such time, that if 
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you should be under any particular indisposition for 
study, or meet with any interruption in it, you may 
not be forced upon it, at so unfavourable a season.-— 
But take care you do not too soon conclude yourselves 
incurably unfit 3 — ^the ftame often mends.— Take no- 
tice what parts of the day you are most inclined, and 
in the best fr^me to compose, — and secure those hours 
to yourselves. — Generally early in the morning,— or 
late in the evening,— are the best time j — unless yott 
have an extraordinary command of retirethent. But 
let not the intermediate hours be lost. 

§ 3. Begin the work with a solemn address to God.— 
This will lay you in the way of his blessing and assist- 
ance I and will naturally have some good influence to 
awaken, compose and encourage your sovil 5— «it will 
direct your minds to right ends and views, — ^which is 
a matter of vast importance. — ^Perhaps a form of prayer 
might not be improper for that purpose 5 — ^yet varied 
with some particular regard to your subject.* ' 

• TK« followinif form wm drawn up for this purpose Ijy Dr. 
Xhddridge in his younger years, and prefixed to his hook of hints or 
•kcletbtts of Sermons :^ 

" Blessed God ! It is thon that fgAvest me a rational soul, and npon 
tlue do T depend entirely for the contintxanee of those capacities 
with which thon hast endowed me. I am not sufficient of myself, 
80 much as to think any thing as I Ought, hut all my sufficiency is 
of thee. 

*' I am now engaging in a work of singnlar importance, in which I 
would desire to be sensible of the need I have of thy gracious 
aseistance. I beg that thou wilt command my attention to the affair 
before me. May no vain or intruding thoughts break in upon me, 
to hinder a steady application to my business. Direct my mind to 
proper thoughts j apd to the |post ^^reeable manner of arrangiog 

pa 
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§ 4. When just setting to the work, ask yourselves 
iuch questions as these^ on a view of the schenie you 
have drawn up. _ ' ' 

§ 5. 1. How shall the Sermon begin ? — Let it not 
be always with mentioning the context, — tliough it 
may sometimes be allowed, or indeed necessary.—- 
Use a variety of Exordia, — sometimes, by scripture 
stories, — sometimes, by quotations and allusions, — 
sometimes, by similes,— at others, by a weighty, 
luconic sentence, — and, sometimes, fall directly 
upon your subject, — especially when it is so co- 
pious that you will be in danger of exceeding the 
time. — Endeavour, in this part of your Sermon, to 
awaken the attention of your auditory,— and raise their 
expectations, — but not too high. — Let it be always 
modest, — without any extraordinary flights; — and 



and eicpressin^ them. And may my heart be f nf amed with pious 
affection|; that divine truths coming warmTroni my own sonl may 
more easily penetrate into the souls of my heareis : May 1 remem- 
Iser that I am not to compose an harangue to acquire to royelf the 
reputation of an eloquent orator ; but that I am preparing food for 
precious and immortal souls ; and dispensing ll^at saci'ed gospel 
which my Redeemer brought from heaven, and sealed M'ith his 
blood. May I therefore sincerely endeavour to give my disconrse 
the most useful tnm» and do thou direct me so to foi-m it, as best to 
promote the great purpose of christian edification. . 

" And grant, O Lord, that I may receive present refreshment to 
myself, and future edification from the study of those divine truths 
I am entering upon ; and m^y this be one of the most delightful 
employments of my life. While I am watering others, may I be 
watered myself also; and bring forth daily more and more fruit, 
proportionable to the advantages which I enjoy, to the glory of thy 
great name, and the improvement of my everlasting felicity, 
thxongh Jems Christy Amen.*' 
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leave no room for suspicion, that il was composed 
-merely to display the orator 5— this will lead your 
hearers to dispute your sincerity.— Better walk tlian 
attempt to fly where your wings will not bear you.— 
If you have any invocation, let it be after yoUr gene- 
ral division, — ^peculiarly appropriate, — and more fre- 
quently expressed as a wish, than as a direct prayer 5- 
and so contrived, that it may intimate to tlie hearers, 
what they ought to be concerned about in attending 
to the discourse. 

§ 6. 2. Does the text need explication ? — If it does, 
what explication ?— Do not make difficulties for the 
sake of removing them j — ^nor in a dull manner set 
yourselves, as Dr. Cla]|kb often does, to shew the 
various senses in which any word found in the text is 
used in scripture 5— unless it may, (as it sometimes 
will) furnish useful thoughts— When the difficulty is 
real, and especially where it is not touched upon by 
commentators, — state, and remove it, in a few strong 
words. — ^Do not introduce the sentiments of various 
commentators, — they only confound ; — nor a variety 
of readings and versions ; — ^nor deviate from our own 
\y'ithout real necessity ; — ^and when you do, fix upon 
the translation you think the best, and drop the reste- 
er at least but briefly touch upon them, — and so as not 
to appear divided in your own mind, and at a loss 
which to choose, lest it should produce some ill effect 
upon the audience, by leading them to suppose that 
the scripture is an uncertain thing. When your text 
expresses some noble important sentiment, in a very 
d4 
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forcible manner^ you may make it the subject of the 
greater part of your discourse^ without increasing any 
just blame. — Nothing dignifieg a Sermon more than 
this plan^ — ^nor does a greater honour to scripture.-— 
Search the context for proper thoughts ;-*and^ if there 
be any difficulties in the neighbourhood of it, endea- 
vour to illustrate it by a few expressive and in^rtant 
words 5— which, to the more judicious of your hearers, 
must appear to be an abstract of a much larger criti* 
cism in your own mind. 

- § 7* 3. What passions are to be raised,— nmd what 
figures of speech are to be used } — Take care of mis- 
placed oratory. — Take care not to mistake exclamation 
for raising the passions.— rMuch stronger, aad y^ 
softer machines must be used for this purpose.^— It 
God be introduced speeding, it mutt be in a few aw- 
ful, and generally, scripture words. 

$ 8. 4. What strain of preaching is most suited te 
the subject in general, and to select parts in particu- 
lar? — ^When these are fixed, endeavour to recollect 
who are the greatest masters in these strains, and how 
they would have expressed themselves had they beea 
in your place ? 

i g. 5. What regard to Christ and the Holy Spirit 
may properly be introduced into this discourse ? — ^Does 
it naturally lead to them ? — ^If not, how may they least 
unnaturally be introduced or connected ? — Sometimes 
for want of this^ ^question they have been too much 
forgotten. 

^ ia 6. What quotation* can properly be Intro- 
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duced from scripture ? — Generally, have one or two 
under each head, which may illustrate as much as 
possible its true sense. — ^In the application, some that 
are very pathetic should always be introduced. — ^The 
pathos of which ought to be illustrated from other 
writings,—- f>articularly by remarkable thoughts, fi- 
gures, or laconic sentences, which in your reading you 
have met with. For this purpose often review your 
common-place book, — and sometimes note down 
liioughts you design for this purpose in your book of 
schemes. 

§ 11. f. What use can be made of myacquaint- 
ance with the world in this Sermon ? — Have I made 
any observations on it,« — or seen any thing lately that 
may furnish me with an useful thought ? 

( 12. 8. When shall I address the conscience?—* 
Remember that the final application, reflections, or 
inferences are not the only places in which to intro- 
duce your addresses to the converted and uncon- 
verted, — ^the ignorant, the careless, the luxurious and 
profane,— the moralist and the hypocrite,— the waver- 
ifig and irresolute,— the doubting, tempted, and de- 
jected in spirit, — the backsliding, — the confirme4> 
zealous, and jc^fiil ; nor to the aged and the young,— 
die prosperous and af&icted,—- the rich and poor ^ — the 
healthy and infirm,— those who have lost friends^ 
Src. &c. Represent to yourselves these and various 
cases, and let each be seasonably noticed. 

§ 13, Q. What shall the conclusion be ?— Do not 
leave oflT merdy because you have nothing more' to 
jd5 
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say 5 — ^be sure to close handsomely. — ^Frequently close, 
though not always, with a thought of consolation i*— ; 
at other times full of terror 3 and often with graceful 
scripture.— Have some sprightly thoughts, if possible,^ 
at the conclusion of each head. 

§ 14. Often recollect your character, and station in 
life. I am a man, and not a boy. — ^To crowd my dis- 
courses with puerile ornaments is like an^ academic,^ 
just come from school. — ^All I write mvjst be judicious, 
or it will be contemptible, — I am a servant of God, 
and not of the world, or of men. — I must approve 
myself to the Great God 5—- in all things I must pro- 
mote his interest, and write and speak as in his pre- 
sence ^— <ind, to feel these sentiments more sensibly, 
intermingle devout and deeply humble, thou^ silent 
ejaculations while composing.— -I am a minister of 
Christy and not a deist, or heathen philoso{^er.<— I 
am to preach the gospel, that, gospel which Christ 
brought down from heaven, and died to confirm.— I 
am, in one sense, a successor of the apostles, — and 
am engaged in carrying on the scheme in which they 
and their Lord were engaged.—- Am I a preacher 
among plain christians, not scholars, or courtiers? 
Let my Seonons be adapted to their capacities.-— Ima- 
gine yourselves in the pulpit, and your, congregation 
around you, and sometimes preach over some heads 
before you write them. — Lastly, I and my hearers are 
dying creatures. — ^I am, perhaps, composing my last 
Sermon, a Sermon which I may not live to deliver.-— 
This method of recollecting yourselves will produces 
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genuine ^r of seriousness, profitable to yourselves/and 
your hearers. 

§ 15. Compose as much of your Sermon as you can 
at a sitting. — Choose to do this when you are in a good 
frame. — It will give a graceful freedom to your style,— 
and, and when you have prepared your materials, it 
will not be difficult to dispatch your Sermon in five 
or six hours. 

§ 16. If in the course of your composition you find 
your thoughts wander and droop, endeavour to revive 
them by holy ejaculations. — ^Beg of God to bring by 
his Spirit suitable scriptures to your remembrance,— 
in order to help you to open doctrines clearly, to state 
them truly, and to apply them seriously. — He knows 
what is in man, and can lead you to come at what you 
ought always most to seek, — ^the hearts of your 
hearers. 

§ 17. Give your Sermons a very attentive and cri- 
deal review. — Here lop off excrescences,— divide sen- 
tences which are too long;— and if you can find time, 
transcribe the whole again. For this purpose begin 
soon enough ; — ^let your general schemes be drawn up 
a week before hand. — Read and enrich your schemes 
by additional thoughts and conversation on Monday 
and Tu^day ;-*-on Wednesday aftd Thursday compose 
your Sermon ; — and on Saturday review and transcribe 
it.— Practice this method seven years, and it will be- 
come natural and easy. 
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LECTURE XI. 

On the DtSvery of Sermons. 

§1.1 HIS is evidently a matter of great importance^ 
and almost every body pretends to be a judge of it.— 
A good delivery is much in a man*s favour^ and the 
contrary is much to his disadvantage. — ^In some in- 
stances hearers judge of a man's character by the man-' 
ner of his speakings as much as^ or more than they 
do by his matter, 

§ 2. Several things are essential to a good deli-» 
very.— Particularly, it must be grave and serious p-^ 
agreeable to the dignity of the character in which yoa 
appear. — ^This is opposed to a careless air in your deli- 
very, — and to every thing that approaches that ludi- 
crous ipanner which an unhappy few have affected j— 
and also to improper actions, such as playing with the 
cushion, band, gloves, &c. 

§ 3. It should be distinct.*'— -Take care of running 

«. Every preiicher wlshea to be ttnderttood as weU as heard ; bvt [ 
many are defident in this respect, for want of a distina ariicmlth 
Uon; which might easily be acqiiired» if they would attend to % 
certain rale, without the observation of which no man's delivery 
can be pevfect. It is well known, that a piece of writlHgnay b» 
nnderslnodf if aU the voweUare omitted} bntif t^e vAwelsare ft«i| 
down, and the consonants omitted, nothing can be m«c*e 6f it. 
Make the experiment apon any sentence : for example ; Judge not, 
that ye be 7wt Judged, Take oot the vowels, and it will stand th«^.*« 
Jdt^ ntthtjfb ntjdgd : this may rea^Uy he made out : hut take away^ 
the consonants, and nothing can possibly be made of it— ue oaeeo 
ue. It is the same in speaking as in wrHing : the vow«ls make m 
noi»e, and thence th«- > huve their name, but they discrimi ' ate no- 
thing. Many speakers think they are heard, if tney bel't; .^ them 
out: and so they arc; but thexAte not understood; bccttuse the 
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yoiir words into one another y ■ and of siiddag ia your 
breath,—- or dropping 3roar voice at the end of a sea** 
tence.— Mak& pauses in proper, and anioid them im 
Improper places.*— L^t the accent be laid right^-p-lynt 
avoid too much, lest it seem stfectation;-*«*-Faiise at 
tiie end of your heads,— ^-epeat them (whea repetkioa 
is thought advisable) widi a stronger voice than tbft 
rest. 

§ 4. Let it be qffecHonaie.^^¥eel alt you say. If a 
tear will &11, do not restrain it,— but it should never 
be forced. '* Nothing is more indecent than a dead 
preacher, speaking tp dead hearers the living truths of 
' the living €rod.*' Baxter. '' A due fervour makes a 
plain discourse more touching than one more exqui-* 
sitely composed and coldly delivered, as a> blunt irott 
when redhot will pierce deeper into a piece of wood^ 
tiian a much sharper one that is cold." Bates. 

{ 5. Composed and sedate, — In the warmest pdrts 
do not be transported beyond your voice so as to 
scream.— Moderate the ^icess of action>-*-«uch aa 
throwing your arms over the sides of the pulpit^ &c. 

S 6. Let your delivery be variemj.— Your delivery 
must vary according to the different parts of your Sep* 
mon, and the different sentiments expressed.— *£xpll« 
cation and application must be delivered in> a v«3Pi 
different manner. 

diMaruoinsUoa of words dep«ndf npon a. diatinct articulation of 
IheUreonaonant*: for want of oonsidering whiob, many Speak era 
•pend tiMir breatk to littie effect.-<-I>o jastice to every consonant— 
the vovelt wiU he iwre W Hf!^ ^' tliemsfilvjta, Jam^A We of 
Br.Jiome, p. 141. 
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On ike Delivery' of Serpions,. [l»ct. xu 

§ 7. Natural and unaffected.'— -Theatxlcal aire are 
by all means to be avoided.*— Do not act all you say,— 
it is ridiculous. — Be careful not to niake pauses that 
look like self-admirat'^on between the several words 
of the same clause, nor affect to vary your voice too 
much to express very different ideas of soprow, indig- 
nation, fear, &c. — ^When the delivery appears too arti- 



• It has been sometimes remarked, that a good theatrical enaii- 
ciation is only a jnst imitation of nature, and therefore ought not 
to be condemned, but imitated. Bnt the best imitation of nature, 
it must be remembered, is not tiftture itself. An apcnrate view of 
the real difference in question is of considerable importance. An 
^ctor transports himself into the views, the feelings, and the cir> 
cnmstances of the person represented ; and this excites a transci- 
ent pleasurable surprise at the resemblance. The genuine effect in 
its nature is the same as what is produced by any work of art, as 
music, painting, designing, and the like, which is quite different 
from a mojol effect. A bad man may be a good actor, for the same 
reason that he may be a good artist. A bad character may be 
acted well, for the professed object is to please by the art of imi- 
tation. Nay a good imitation of a bad character may please an au- 
dience more than a less perfect imitation of the best character. But 
a preacher's* professed object is to produce moral and spiritual 
effects, not such as artful imitation can produce. In shoit, the one 
affects by avpersaasion we have that he reaUy is what be appears to 
be '; the other by appearing to be what he reatli^ is not. The one 
speaks from the heart, the other from artificial conformity. The 
latter does not even pretend that what he says is the dictate of his 
own heart, nor does he seriously wish for others to think so. Ka> 
ture speaks from coneictionf but an actor assumes what he may, at 
heart, even detest. A good theatrictU representation of WkitfielfH on 
a stage, would be extremely different from the reality as to moral 
effect. The rqpresentation has pleased many a spectatt^r, but was 
ever one of them edified f Or had the exceUevice of the imitation in 
Dr. Squxntum the lea^ tendency to benefit those who would have 
been edified by the original speaker ? Suppose Garrick had taken . 
much labour to rqoresent our^Lord delivering his sermon on the 
mount— ttw ronlt is too obvious to need a singlejoeniark. W.' 
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ficial> the auditory is ready to suspect a mdn's since* 
ri^, and that he is only plapng his part.—- Speak as a 
good man^ bringing out of the full treasure of his 
heart good things. 

§ 8. i^ree> that is> abjove the servile use of notes .—-> 
Do not read every word, nor be afraid to change a. 
clause^ or to add a sentence which may rise suddenly^ 
and be as useful and frequently as graceful as any.— - 
To be able to preach without notes raises a man*i; cha- 
racter. Accustom yourselves to look about much 
upon your auditory. 

§ 9. I shall finish this lecture, with some advices 
on the best means of attaining an agre&able delivery. 

I 10. 1. Guaid against faults, rather than study, 
beauty.— 7A delivery that has no ^considerable fsmlts 
. will probably have some beauties. 

§ 11. 2. Accustom yourselves to read aloud the 
same thing agaiir and again ;— perhaps your own Ser- 
mons will be preferable to any thing else! — ^This will 
£x them fest upon your memory, — and you will ac-/ 
quire by use the proper emphasis, cadence and action* 

§ 12. 3. Be sure to be master of your notes, in 
proportion to the degree in which you intend to use 
them, that you may not be entangled.— It is a sad 
reproach to a man when he cannot read his own. 
writing before a congregation, yet this I have often 
seen. 

I 13. 4. Let your mind be as composed as possi« 
ble.*— Endeavour to get above the fear of the people 
by rational and pious considerations.—- Remember your 
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own supericMity to most of tibem in point of under- 
standing ;— <rl80 the candour of others of good sense, 
and how little a thing the applause of any is.-^Fix your 
dependence upon- God 5— be willing to be disposed of 
by him, in these instances, as he sees fit ;— -and yet 
cheerfully hope as 3rou go forth in his work, that he 
will give pm his strength. 

I 14. 5. Let your minds be animated.— For this 
purpose reflect seriously upibn what you are to deliTer. 
After you have composed your discourse, pray it over 
in private.— Seek divine assistance. Keep your mind 
well employed as you go to the house of God.— In tiie 
pulpit make a liitle pause (if there be no singing) be- 
tween prayer and preaching, both that your hearers 
may be settled, and your own minds awakened 3-—' 
and especially reflect on the beginning of your Ser* 
mon. 

§ 15* 6. Avoid unnecessary expense of spirits just 
before you are to preach.— When the i^irits are low; 
the performance cannot be comfbrtable to onrselves, 
and is seldom pleasant toour hearefs.-— Yet €rod some- 
times honours those Siermonrvdth success from which 
we have had the least expectations^ — ^De not sitrrp txx» 
lalBE: on Saturday night, nor study too intensely Cfn 
Lord's day momtng.— <Nof be too long in secret and 
fiunily prayer^ but reserve your spirits as much as 
possible,^— «nd endeavour to keep your mind in a seri^ 
ous, calm and tender frame. 

§, 1ft 7. Encourage the refleedons of your fHend^ 
Vfam the saammr of your deliverjr.^—We hear not our 
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own voices as others do>"— nor see that air and manner 
with which we speak in the light in which they view 
it. — Our friends, therefore, are the besj judges.— 
And if they find fault, you are not, while young, to be 
displeased.— ^If, however, what is in itself right, ge- 
nerally, or at least frequently displease the auditory, 
it should be waved. — It is much pleasanter to com- 
mend than to blame -, if our friends therefore deny 
themselves so much as to take this trouble, we ought 
to be very thankful, — and, instead of being angry at 
their censures, should rather desire ibem to do it fre- 
quently.— This is a precaution of importance to all 
beginners, because proper admonitions may prevent 
ill habits frbm being contracted, which, when once 
fonned, are almost incurable. 



LECTURE XII. 

General Directions noi comprehended in ihe preceding 
Lectures. 

§ I* xJO not preach the same Sermon over too often, 
either in the same or diifezent places;*— <it hurts a 
man*s reputation if the places are contiguous, and it it 
apt at best to deaden his own spirits ;— but least of all 
ki the same place.— A little alteration of text and 
preface will not be looked upon as a sufficient excuse. 
( 2. Never borrow the woxAa of others.-— U«e theif 
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works in your compositions for hints and thoughts 
freely,— but never transcribe, unless it be as a quota- 
tion. 

§ 3. Do not preach too many Sermons on a text. — 
This rule is not to be invariab^observed, as there are 
some- copious passages that will afford distinct matter 
for various Sermons,— and may occasionally be made 
the subject of two, but very seldom more than three 
discourses. Rather sometimes pursue the same sub- 
ject from different texts, that you may have more of 
the explication and application. 

§ 4. When settled, have some scheme of subjects 
connected with each other to be preached over j — 
especially a course of Sermons on the characters and 
offices of Christ,-^the operations and fruits of the 
Spirit,— on the privileges and duties of christians, &c. 
But let these be intermingled with others,*— and when 
any remarkable providences occur, take notice of them 
in your Sermons. 

§ 5. Preach sometimes in little country places, with 
greater freedom than you can allow yourselves to a 
larger and more refined assembly .»-Go into tlie pulpit 
with the heads of a Sermon only, and talk freely upon 
them,— 4nd when you return, write the discourse 
more at large. Thus you will improve many of your 
compositions, and gradually get above your notes. 

§. 6, Let your first Sermons especially be formed 
into an exact analysis, or regular scheme of me- 
thod. Commit this to memory, and it will improve 
your judgment, make your delivery easier to your- 
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self^ and continual attention to your notes less neces- 
sary. 

§ 7' Write your notes neatly and distinctly. — ^Rule 
your paper, with a large margin. — Let the heads b6 
written apart> and the enlargement divided into vari- 
ous paragraphs, and each distinct sentence properly 
pointed, if in long hand. — ^Let the scriptures be refer- 
red to in the margin, which will give an opportunity 
of recollecting much of the discourse, by a very trans- 
cient view, — especially if you write (as it will be pro- 
per to do) not only those you professedly design to 
quote, but others whose phrases you borrow, or to 
which you only allude. Read over your notes atten- 
tively once or more, to fix yma Sermon in your me- 
mory, and to provd^ottt'iiQiq ihime of frequently hesi- 
tating. ' • •' -w'J-^s '^'~ 

§ 8. Know when to have done,— and if good and 
pertinent thoughts arise in your minds, take care pot 
to pursue them too far, so as to draw out your discourse 
to an immfxlerate length. — Sometimes young men, 
having said nothing, are full of matter when they 
ought to close ', and, with a view to mend what they 
have been saying, are apt to be tedious .~— Thus it 
costs them labour and study to be less agreeable than 
tliey would otherwise be.— -Remember, your business 
on subjects is not to say all that can be said y but what 
is most just, proper, important and useful.— And do 
not forget that before the organs of speech are strength- 
ened by practice, it is a very dangerous thing to keep 
them upon tlie stretch for a long time together 5— >tbe 
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last quarter of an hour does them more injury than 
aU. 

§ 9. Be accurate^ but candid critics of the Sermons 
70U hear.-^Draw up a scheme or perhaps hints of a 
Sermon on the text on which you have heard a dis- 
course^— -and remember to be just to the beauties as 
well as defects of 3rour brothers.*— Always speak with 
candour on the labours of other ministers^ lest your 
reflections on them be reckoned eavy, or ill nature ; 
which wOl greatly sink your own character 9 and lest a 
consciousness of that severity discompose you^ as in 
that case you must hardly expect more candour than 
you have shewn. — Some persons of unctoritable tem«* 
pers^ though of excellent sense> have been wretchedly 
distressed for want ootids pvteahtkm^q ^ 

{ 10. Retire for prayer both before and after Ser- 
m<Hi.— >This will encourage the mind« and bring it into 
a good £rame« and it is doing honour to the Divine 
Spirit, which he will probably succeed with blessings 
on your laboura.— Besides^ it is a proper indication of 
a serious temper, and a mind more concerned for 
Cod's glory than its own. 

I 11. Observe what acceptance your labours meet 
with amongst your people —But make your observa-^ 
tions with great caution, lest you should appear to 
them to be fishing for applause, which is a meanness 
▼ery unworthy a gospel minister j and the surest way 
to lose it.^-Be willing to hear of any faults in your 
composures or ddivery ) and sometimes when yon 
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preach before your brethren^ desire them to tell you 
plainly what they discovered ainiss. 

$ 12. Sometimes keep a day of solemn devotion to 
recommend your labours to the divine blessing:— On 
those days, besides the usual devotion^ review the 
memorandums of the Sermons you have lately 
preached^ and reflect on what you have found of the 
acceptance and success of them^ and let God have the 
glory, — Humble yourselves before him, that they have 
been no more-regarded or improved. — Review Christ's 
promises of assistance to hi^ ministers, — and other 
promises which may be applied to this purpose, — ^for 
the further encouragement of your faith. — ^Plead ear- 
nestly with God for a blessing on yourselves, and 
those committed to your care,— and forget not on 
these devotional occasions to sed^ the blessing of God 
on your brethren and the public,— our plantations 
abroad, the church of Christ in general, and the pro- 
testant interest in the whole world. Consider then 
what you shall preach faxa before the next of these 
days, and draw out a more particular list of the sub- 
jects ', still leaving room for alterations on unforeseen 
emergencies. 

I 13. Maintain a character and conduct in life 
agreeable to your preaching.— Labour to do good 
wherever you come. — Avoid every thing that would 
bring a reproach, or a reflection on your own charac- 
ter, or on rel^ion.— Remember statues at the top of a 
house must be larger than life; — ^i. e. your elevated 
situation will render your piety diminutive, if not 
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above the common standard. Pray to Grod for daily 
wisdom,— -and every day in secret prayer have some 
petitions relative to the last Sermon you preached 5-— 
and make it your care for the ensuing week to practise 
to the utmost what you have said.-^This will com- 
mand the regard of others, as far as it is apparent, and 
through divine grace ensure the blessing of God ; and 
make your ministry most comfortable to yourselves. 



LECTURE XIII. 
Directions for Prayer. 

§ 1, Jr RAYER is a matter of great diffia;dty and great 
importance to our usefulness, — and has a greater in- 
fluence even on preaching than many are aware. — I 
shall first suggest some general directions relating to 
your improvement in the gift and grace of prayer. 

§ 2. Furnish yourselves with a variety of matter 
proper for prayer 5 — for this purpose, converse much 
with your own hearts,— get well acquainted with the 
state of your souls, — ^attend to your spiritual wants 
and weaknesses, — ^frequently recollect the mercies you 
receive from Grod, and inquire what returns you have 
made. — Study the nature, works, and ways of God ; 
make yourselves familiarly conversant with his word, 
— and let what you read there or in other good books, 
be considered in particular as affording matter for 
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prayer. — ^Pray over what you have been readings and 
seldom close your Bible, or lay a book of practical 
divinity out of your hands^ without d short collect at 
least formed upon it. 

§ 3. Make a serious business of secret and family 
prayer. — Have your stated times for more private ex- 
ercises of devotion, and be careful in them. — ^Do. not 
hurry them over in a few careless words, nor be satis- 
fed unless you have daily some communion with God 
in them.— Labour hard to bring your hearts to a seri- 
ous frame, when approaching to God in them. 

§ 4. In all your prayers avoid the extremes of too 
mean and too pompous a style. A pompous style 
shews a mind too full of self, and too little affected 
with a sense of divine things.— Who would regard 
a beggar telling a fine story of his calamities ?-*-But, on 
the other hand, take heed of too mean and paltry 
phrases, low images, and «aucy familiarities with the 
blessed God. A guard against these should be always 
maintained) but especially in public. Let all be 
^ave and simple ^ and appear to aim at nothing but 
pouring out the soul before God in the most genuine 
language of a humble and devout temper. Avoid 
splendid borrowed expressions, which are sure to be 
remembered by those who have read them. 

§ 5. Guard against sentences excessively long when 
you pray with others, lest they should not understand 
you. Better have them too short, though the sound 
of the period be injured, as this is but a small matter 
compared with the former. ^ 
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§ 6. Be generally careful to observe a method in 
your prayers,— 'The principal parts of prayer are Invo- 
cation with Adoration^^-^onfession^*'— Petition^-— In- 
tercession with Thanksgiving,-r-which may be con- 
nected by proper transitions ; but it is not necessary 
they should always succeed each other in this order. 
Thanksgiving may full as well come before confessi<mj 
and the several parts may sometimes be variously in- 
termingled and combined. Thus invocation needs not 
always* be confined to the beginning of prayer $ but 
may properly be repeated by way of preface to some 
of the principal petitions^ remembering to make men- 
tion of the most suitable divine attributes > and the- 
like mixture there may be of confession or thanksgiv 
ing with petition. 

§ 7. Be not too solicitous to introduce noveitiet 
into your prayers. Desire hot to pray as nobody ever 
prayed before, or will probably eve)r pray £^ain.— 
NovelUes may sometimes amuse, but in prayer they 
more frequently disgust ; besides, they have the ap* 
pearance of too much art; and as new things are 
generally the produce of the imagination, they are not 
so proper for prayer as preaching, and even in that 
they must be moderate. 

§ 8. Remember it is the peculiar office of the Spirit 
of God to help us in prayer. £ngage^ in it, ther^oze, 
in dependance upon him 5 and maintain a continual 
dependance on the intercession v and influence of 
Christ. 
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§ 9. I shall now give you some directions which 
relate more immediately to public prayer. 

§ 10. 1. Begin with a solemn recollection of spirj 
Think seriously of the majesty of that Being to wh 
your are addressing yourselves^ and of the importance 
of the business in which you are engaging. Think 
how near you and those who join with you, are to the 
tribunal of God, and lift up your he^ts in devout eja- 
culations to him for such degrees of present assistance^ 
as he shall think proper to bestow. 

§ n. 2. Begin rather lower than you intend to 
proceed, and somewhat slower, — and aa you get warm, 
take heed of being transported into raptures, even 
though you should be melted into tears. Always keep 
up a solemnity of spirit and behaviour ; avoid and ab- 
hor a periodical tone.^r—Use but little action, and that 
chiefly the holding up, and sometimes a little stretch- 
ing out of the hand. Whether you should keep your 
eyes shut, is to be referred to your own judgment.— 
If yon can be composed it is better to keep them 
open, but generally fixed; especially, do not look 
about upon the people, nor seem to take notice who 
comes in. 

i 12. 3. Remember to introduce the most applica- 
ble of the subjects you,have lately heard of^read, and 
any peculiar scriptures that have been the subject of 
your late meditations or discourse.-— And for this pur- 
pose keep notes of them in your pocket-book, that 
they may be often reviewed at little intervals. But 
whatever scheme you may form, do not adhere to it 
s 
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SO exactly as to neglect proper thoughts and expressi- 
ons that rise j or be very uneasy if you lose sight of it. 
la, 4, Make frequent pauses in prayer, that you 
think a little before you speak -, and that your 

irers may recollect their thoughts, and review 
yours. Observe this rule, then expletives will be less 
necessary. 

§ 14. 5. Endeavour to have an unity of design run- 
ning through your scheme of prayer, — ^and let one 
petition be connected with another by natural, but 
neyer laboured transition.— It is better there should 
be no connection at all, than any that seems forced, 
and affected. 

§ 15. 6. Insist chiefly on those parts of prayer that 
suit best with your own franae and state, — ^not en- 
tirely, however, to the neglect of others j — and en- 
deavour to keep up a constant sense of your own 
concern in what you ask. 

§ 16. 7. Forget not the.public, — but pray for them 
with seriousness.— Plead for Heathens, Jews, Maho« 
m^etans. Papists, and persecuted Protestants. — ^Pray for 
your own country with cordial love and esteem.— Re- 
member that praying for the King is part of the con-., 
dition on which our toleration is granted.— Forget n6t 
ipagistratesg — ^and ministers. — ^Recollect of what great- 
iippprtance their character ai^d coqduct is,— and ob- 
serve scripture expressions that may be properly apr 
pjit^ to any of these uses. 

i.l7* 8. Rgmeijaber the particular cases of ypm;. 
h^su^j mi the ioung^i^^ (:ppqen)s of the conjg^egp- 
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tioa,««-Here pra)r fiir the agedand the young; .alidipttf< 
ticvdadj for the cbUdrsnof:theuabok.f^Fray*.fi9iT.tto^ 
heads of families^ andthnsTemiiidtbcni of theiirdttt)P( « 
the conscteatioos discharge of ^ioh is of 8ttch(vas«' 
in^ortaace to refigion. ftwf for unconverted siniiaw; 
aft seehig thenn apoa thehrii^^ of heU^-^Pleadeatw 
ntstly fov them; ; this is ofteci the^ meanft ^ aivakmiii^g: ' 
tb^n^ and in this^respect, while- we afeyerispe$kkigv 
Qod appears to hear. Remember the; affittted* acid 
tesnpted tender]}r^ and lei partidukir cases hatr« a mo- 
derate share in yoar addvesses ; this engager th* afl^« 
tions of the people greatly^ and ia ofisn the means of 
administering support. 

§ 18. 9. Let the blessed work of praise have a 
large share in your prayers. Thug^de upmuch of 
the ancient liturgie8> and is so JBi to the Lord*8 
day^ that it is a pity it is not more regarded.*— Labour 
to afiect your hearts with a sense of G^d*s mercies to 
you at all times^ and* then you will always be in a 
frame for this. 

i 19. 10. Usemany'scriptureetp(re88]on9.inpny^r/ 
They are peculiarly afi^ct&ig^ and veiy proper; mid 
the hearers alsafiom thebeginningof them will know 
what. they are to expec^^ and thus one great oljectioii: 
against extempore prayer will be removed. 

§20. 11, Take care you are not too long in pnyec' 
before Sermon. For this purpose it is^ best to throw/ 
what relates to the public into the last prayer^— espe- 
cially when preaching in or about London ^--twenty 
minutef is genexally enough^— «ior is fifteen tDo lit* 
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4 8. Pyls*s Paraphrase »pon the Old Testament^ 
in four vols, octavo, is an elegant and judkious con- 
traction oiP the above, and vastly to be preferred to hid 
I^r^^^mse on the £pistles. 

§> 9. LowTH* has compiled a judicious commen- 
tary on the Prophets, from Isaiah to Malaohi 5 in 
whicli there are some good critical notes, and a fine 
collection of parallels, 

§ 10. AiNswoATH on the Pentateuch, Plsfalms and 
Solomon^s Song, is a good book, — ^fiill of very vdua- 
ble Jewish learning, — ^and his translation is in many 
places to be preferred to our own^— especially on the 
Psalms. 

4 11. Onthevsrhole New Testament, Whitby is 
preferable to any other, on account of his learning and 
judicious notes on those texts which are not concerned 
in controversy with the Arminians j— -for to them he 
is evidently partial, and sometimes carries matters al- 
most to ridiculous extremes. 

4 12. Hammokd is in great and growing rq>tita- 
tion jf— there are indeed many good criticisms, but 
many that are much mistaken. — ^He finds the Gnostics 
«very where, which is his principal fault.— ^Many of 
Le Cl£RC*s animadversions upon those places are very 
good,— -and his edition of his book in Latin I think 
much preferable to the orighial. 

• This author is WiUmm Louth, the father of the late Bishop of 
XiOndon, who published a Translation of Isaiah, with notes. 

4 A late Lecturer in one of our universities used to remind his 
pupils, that Hanmwnd was ths glaat, moA Whitby the dwaiT upon 
his shoulders. 
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§ 13. Beza is undoubtedly the best critic on the )C 
Oreek language of any commentator we have. — There 
is no translation, • that I know of, equal to his ; — and 
his remarks on Erasmus and the vulgar Latin are 
wrought up to the utmost degree of exactness. — On 
the whole, it is an invaluable treasure, and deserves to 
Ibe iread with the utmost attention. 

$ 14. Erasmtjb is not equally accurate with Bbza, 
's=-.but his Latin is fine, and he has written in a plea- 
Bant stite.— i.He is in high repiitation in the learned 
world. — ^There are many good remarks on the vulgar 
translation, — some early various readings, — and some 
i)retty large critical dissertations 3 — but it is by no 
medns of a piece, and has many marks of haste and 
itKtectiracy. 

'5 15. Cast ALIO is only a version 5 it is often very 
degant Latin 5 in several places full of affectation, 
iind often ialse. — On the whole, justly exposed by 

Bfe^A. 

% 16. Bttrkit has but few valuable criticisms 5— • 
but he has many schemes of old Sermons. — His senti- 
ments vary in different parts of his work, as the ati- 
tiiors from whence he took his materials were orthodok 
or not. 

$ 17* ^RiNsius has some good critical illustrati- 
ons, — ^but many whimsical remarks and fancied iilu- 
stons 5 — an air of pedantry and self-sufficiency runs 
through all his writings, which make them disagreea- 
ble. 

I 16. The most considerable writers upon the har- 
14 
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On Public Ejcposidon, 6fc. [lsct. xit. 

monj of the Evan^lists^ whose works are not ex- 
tremely voluminous^ are Cbadogk^ whom I shall 
mention afterwards^ — and Ls Clbrc^ whose harmony 
is valuable on account of the view which he at once 
gives of what each Evangelist says. 

§ 19. WuisTON and Wells are both much mista- 
ken in ranging many of their facts;— -and, upon the 
whole> I prefer Girthwaitb as the most valuable I 
have ever seen for stating the order of the story.— 
This was published by Locke^ with his name pre* 
£xed. 

§ 20. Dr. Clarke's Paraphrase on the Evangelists 
deserves an attentive reading.*— He narrates a story in 
handsome language^ and connects tha parts well toge- 
ther } — ^but fails much in emphasis^ and seems to mis- 
take tlie order of the histories. 

§ 21 . On the £pistles.-*«LocK£, Pearce and Ben- 
son make up a complete commentary on the Epis- 
tles; and are indeed all in the number of the most 
ingenious commentators I have ever read. — ^Th^ 
plainly thought very closely^i and attended much to 
connection, which they^ have often set in a most 
clear view. — ^But they all err in too great a fond- 
ness for new interpretations ;— and in supposing 
the design of the apostles less . general than it 
seems to have been. — It must be allowed that 
Benson illustrates the spirit of Paul sometimes 
in an admirable manner, even beyond any for- 
mer writer. — See especially his. Epistle to Phile- 
mon^i*-— His vast fondness for Ix)rd Barring* 
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TON*8* notions has often proved a snare to him, both 
here and' in bis work on the Acts,— *Wbich however is 
a very useful piece. 

I 22. Fell on the Epbdea is very short^^-^bnt most 
of his notes are worthy of remark. — The collection of 
parallel scriptures is judicious, and the translation in 
some places alta^ed much for the better. 

§ 23. Upon the tvhole Scripture the most valuable 
are—- Grotius,— -who has done more to illustrate 
scriptutes by what is generally called pro&ne learning, 
than perhaps almost all the other commentators put 
together.— Nevertheless,. he too often gives up pro* 
phecies which in their original sense relate to the Mes- 
siahi— His notes on some texts are large and learned 
dissertations, which might have profitably been pub^ 
lished by themselves. 

$ 24. Bbbnnius.*— His notes ate exceeding short, 
but very important;. And there was reason to say of 
him, Uli bene, nemo melius, Vc. • 

I 25. Wells*s book is more despised than it oi^ht 
to be. — ^The character of the author was deservedly 
low, and his style sometimes is intolerably bad ; — ^bnt 
his method of division is very clear. — He has plun* 
dered a great many excellent writers,-- -brought toge- 
ther theu: spoils in a little room,— «dded here and 
there some very good notes of his own,— and he has 
well corrected the common version. 

• See Family Ezpoaitor on Acts xxiri. 17. Notc^-See aUo Lect. 
XT. $13. 

B5 
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H i 96. CsAiN>CK*8 tiaMe v^lomefi ane very vahn- 
ble 5-^thoiigh I tbkik, conlraiy to oiocrt i>thets^ t^t 
the two last on the New Testament are ttvnch better 
than die ^rst <m tlie'OQd.-^His coityactt la the margin 
fnm HAiciff0KO, iMownoor and Gftoa'rvfi,«ffs veiy 
judicious :— ^md I think on the ^vvbxAe I never read «ajr 
one author tbaft aasisted me mofe in what relates to 
. the Hew l^tameift — Bin schemeB of tlie £pisde« are 
^nerall^ none just tkan tho^ of the iDgenious writei*s 
mentioaQd aborre i because he tsdtes the design of the 
spoitlet to be^ as itx»rtain1y wat^ more general tiMki 
they anppose.*— ^Hie die^neas of the book is to rae a 
•gfeat-woader, but to students a gtteat adrantage. 

i 27. RoBsarsoK is in rather too pedantic afortn^*^ 
but, fxpoft the whoie> the analysis h very good ;*-^nd 
perhaps those who have studied their Biblea closest, 
^stadknpw wfaeve dii&calties of the<!onfiection lie, will 
approve it iiiost } especially on the Old Testament, 
which far exceeds the New. 

I 2S. HEtrmT is perhaps the cmly commentator so 
lafige that deserves to be entirely and attentively read 
through.*^T3ie Temarkable passages, I think, should 
be tBaked.^^Thene is much to be learned in this work 
In a speculative, and still more In a practical way.^--- 
The last vohune is not on the whole equal to the rest; 
though the Exposition 00 the Romans, begun *by 
Hbn&t and finished by Dr. £va»s, is the best I ever 
saw. 

I 29. HaiiL, besides his contemplations, which are 
excellent, has written notes on select passages of the 
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Old and New Testameat^-— which are extremeljr 
scarce^ and so far as 1 can judge from a little specimen^ 
rery valuable ;-— especially for shewing the spirit and 
force of many expressions that occur,^-I do not, how- 
ever^ apprehend that there is much learned criticism 
in them. 

§ 30. Poole's Sjrnopsis is very usefld, especially 
on account of the short view it gives of various trans* 
lations, some of which are very scarce.^-It in part 
supersedes the necessity of havings what yet is desira- 
ble> a Polyglot Bible, — ^The first volume of his English 
Annotations^ which were written b^ himself after his 
synopsis^ is incomparably good. 

§ 31. Calvin has a multitude of. judicious 
thoughts i but they are generally intermingled with a 
great many that are little to the purpose.-— His worst 
volume, which is that on Job, is most scarce — His 
two best are, I think, that on the Pentateuch, and oq 
the harmony of the Evangelists. — -On the former of 
these Le Clerc is famous, but I have not yjst had aifi 
opportunity of perusing him. 

§ 32. Lee on the New Testame^t^ is a coUectioa 
of notes chiefly from others, which the author gathered 
in the course of his reading y — ^they are not \ery judi- 
ciously chosen, but there are some particulars in them 
which are to be met with no wheire else >— or at least 
in authors we shall neVer C(Mi6ult 3*-and therefore are 
worthy the little money theycost. 
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LECTURE XV. 
General Direciions on Exposition continued. 

§ 1. JVIaKE yourselves acquainted with the most 
considerable authors that illustrate scripture well> 
though they are not direct commentators. Such as^ 
y; § 2. WiTsius, of whom I may justly say^ no man 

js more distinct in his method^ elegant in his language, 
and candid in his sentiments :— His Meletemaia, and 
Misc. Sacra and Egyptiaca, are in this view, and in- 
deed in every view, the most valuable works I know 3— 
especially the first and last. 

$ 3. Sauhin, in whom there is an amazing mix- 
ture of learning and politeness, takes in the most use- 
ful hints of criticism in his dissertations on the several 
subjects he treats of.— An index is added to this work 
of the particular passages in authors of rank which he 
has consulted. — ^In this, as well as in all the elegance 
of expression and beauty of imagination which he has 
found the happy art of mingling with criticisms, he 
Incomparably exceeds most others. 

, § 4. Gataker's barbarous Latin renders the read- 
ing of him very tedious 5 but he was a nice critic, and 
his notes, which afford the most useful matter for 
popular exposition, are deservedly in high esteem. 

§ 5> Fban&ius*s Mdnuductio deserves to be often 
. read. It contains the best rules for studying the scrip- 
tures that I ever remember to have seen } — it has not 
however, mai^iUustratfons of particular places. 

§ 6. Blackw all's Sacred Classics gives many well 
chosen instances of passes in the classics, which may 
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justify many of those in scriptare that have been ac- 
counted solecisms.— -They illustrate the beauty and- 
energy of many others^ and contain good observations 
oi;i the divisions of chapters and verses^ by .which the 
sense of scripture is often obscured. 

§ 7. L16HTF00T has collected a multitude of use- 
ful and excellent illustrations of scriptures £rom the 
Talmud and other Jemsh writers*— He has also shewn 
the force of many others, especially in his harmony.— 
But he rather illustrates particular texts well, than 
gives a good account of the series of a discourse. And 
he seems to me very often mistaken in his dates, and 
in what he says on the occasion, particularly in many 
of the Psalms.* 

§ 8. Calmet has all that is valuable in his Dis- 
sertations in his Dictionary.— -The fonner is extrava- 
gantly dear, the latter is a pretty abstract from the 
former, and is of a moderate price.*— They should be 
bought by all means. 

§ 9. Mede has a good many original thoughts, not 
to be found any where else.— His writings on the Re- 
velations are peculiarly &mous, — ^but his Diatribe will 
best reward a diligent perusal 1 — ^yet here many mis- 
takes will be found. 

§ 10. Hallet has many uncommon thoughts, but 
several of them he confesses he owes to Mr. Pibrcb. 
His notions and interpretations of scripture, are so 
exceedingly singular, that it is worth while to read 
them, though perhaps not one in ten will appear satis* 

• A new and cheap edition of the Dictionary has been Utely pnW 
lished in 3 vols. 4to. with a dupplciiient andpUtes. 
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GtwettA Dtr9cthns an BaspwHion continued, {lbct. xt. 

iactor7.«-^t 16 obtfervabki that sdme of tkose difficid- 
lies which he illustrates weU^ are those is whidi man^ 
other commentators ^ave felled 5— and his remarks oh 
the defects of our present Hebrew copy are generally 
solid. 

f 11. Edwards (Dr. Sons) does not deserve that 
ix>ntempt as a critk> iiito which he has in some re- 
elects fidlea as a jxAtmic writer .-^His discourse on 
the scriptures^ in three volumes^ and three other dis- 
tinct volumes of Dissertations and Exercitations are 
reckoned the best of his works^ and deserve to be 
carefully read. 

$ 12. Ii<»*d BARKivGTOfr's Essay on the various 
dispensations of God to mankind has some important 
thoughts^ but a great deal of it goes on a mistake.— 
His Miscel. Sacra are much more valuable ^ — multi- 
tudes of texts are illustrated by them^ especially in the 
first volume^ which is incomparably the best. — ^It is 
proper to read his schemes in all the united evidences 
he can give it^ in order to judge what regard is to be 
paid to the frequent use which Benson makes of it, 
in his commentary aiid discourse on the Acts. 

% 13. LardneIi. The first volume of his Gospel 
History is one of the most valuable pieces the age has 
produced »,-*-^nd a multitude of places both in the 
gospels and in the Acts are illustrated by it. 

I 14. It will be worth while to read over most of 
ttese boe^s^ and to note all the most remarkable pas- 
sages J to make extracts of them in the margin of 
year Bible, or iaterksvtd TeBtameiit-^Aod let it he 
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« rtAe, whea a good tidte occtirs^ to «e$t it down 

FMherAM^s fvU^ng lo Effpeskwn. 

§ 1. Nothing will be of more importance to fit 
you for this work than copying into your interleaved 
Bible and Testament useful remarks, interpretations 
and criticisms that you meet with in the course of your 
reading, conversations or own reflections. — Clajiiue's 
Bible with notes, and Wet stein's New Testament 
are preferable to all others for this purpose. 

5 2. Let free family exposition be part of your daily 
work. In this, labour at practical improvement 
chiefly, not neglecting, however, proper hints of cri- 
ticism. This will give you an opportunity of saying 
naany suitable things, that will come with more power 
to the mind, than things much more accurate read 
Trom" Henry and others 3— it will also diversify family 
worship agreeably 5— -and, if you sing, take care to 
choose something suitable to what you have read. 

§ 3. Have a private meeting once a week for expo- 
sition ; — at these meetings, enlarge chiefly on the 
most devotional parts of scriptures, in an experimental 
way. Indulge your private meditations on these occa- 
tions freely^—- and perhaps very useful hints may arise 
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, Further Advices relating to Expoaition* [l£ct« xvi. 

while you ^re speaking.-- *>When you have finished an 
exposition in the family or vestry^ if convenient jovl 
mzy, at least sometimes^ retire for a few minutes^ 
review your memorandums, and add any thing re- 
markable that has occurred to your thoughts. 

§ 4. When you intend to expound any scripture the 
next Sabbath, review it the preceding Monday morn* 
ing, and endeavour to keep it often in your mind in 
the week, and at a proper time pursue it attentively 
with these views, viz. 

§ 5. 1. To observe the original force of every word, 
and to make as perfect a translation as you can, for 
which the original and versions must be consulted. 

§ 6, 2. To observe the particular improvement of 
which it is capable. — ^And here let your inferences be 
often drawn from the connection of scripture.— This 
will furnish rich materials commonly omitted by those 
who attend merely to the words them^ves.*— Let 
these suffice for general directions. 

§ 7. I shall now give some more particular direc- 
tions : 

1. Select the most useful passages of scripture.-^ 
Begin with the Epistles, as they will give you an op- 
portunity of saying many evangelical and useful 
things.— -Go over the harmony of the Evangelists and 
the Acts. — Omit the Revelation, excej)t some, few 
chapters and sections.^—Select passages from the his- 
tory of the Old Testament ) Mosaic laws and the pro- 
phets 3 — ^but take the whole book of Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. 
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§ 8. 2. Give a clear view of the connection in a 
few words, but do not attempt to lead your hearers 
iiito all the niceties of it, which very few with the 
greatest pains wiU be able clearly to understand, and 
still fewer to remember. 

% g. 3. When great difficulties occur, do not state 
them too largely, but rather suggest what may furnish 
judicious hearers with the best answers to them $ and 
often inculcate those principles which will furnish 
general replies 3 as, God's judgments are unsearcha- 
ble i — some parts and doctrines of scripture are inex- 
plicable and mysterious -, — ^many quotations from the 
Old Testament are only allusions ;— and that the acti* 
, ons of persons under an immediate divine commission, 
are not to be estimated by the common rules of human 
actions, &c. 

I 10. 4. When the sense of a text is dubious, do 
not distract the people with many interpretations, but 
rather propose one or two of the most probable, 
waving the rest 

$ 11. 5. Aim in all at practical improvement.--*- 
Labour to shew the sfnrii of the writer, and for that 
purpose keep in your own mind and that of your peo- 
ple, the character of the author, and the particular 
circumstances in which he wrote. 

} 12. 6. When you correct our version, do it mo- 
destly i and never attempt any unnecessary correcti- 
ons, nor many various readings, if they do not appear 
indeed important. 

§ 13. 7. Endeavour to make your expotttioo plea- 
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On Cathechising* [lsct. xtii. 



Bant; to do this avoid dry criticism^ and mention 
such circumstances of history as tend to illustrate k. 
Hen&t and Hall will furnish you with a rich variety 
of noatter 3 and the comparison of other scriptures will 
fcuggest much more. 

§ 14. 8: Do not read your expositions^ but freely 
tslk them over^ after having well studied them. 

I Id. 9. Ckmclude them with a prayer^ in which 
'4he most oonsiderftble scriptures and thoughts of your 
-iwpoaltioB should be introduced in a devotbnal way. 



LBCf UAE XVH. 
On ^altecjAsing. 

^ l,L HIS is a v^^ inq^Qrtant br«06h of « imnister'a 
(dAot ) and> if properly matiaged^ will be the meal^s 
of stocking diildren's minds with ^vlne knbwledg6^ 
of teaching them to improve their time, and, by exer- 
^siiig their memories, of considerably strengthening 
that faculty i*^It also conciliates their affections,^ and 
cannot ^ilto increase the esteem of the parents ; and 
it serves to keep our minds impressed with a due con- 
cern for the rising generation. 

i 2. I shall here offer some hinis on the choice of 

eatechisnos. In general, I advise, that they be varied 

•according to the age and improvement of the children* 

' The Assembly's Catechism is very excellent, but im* 

proper for vety young chiklrtn.^^Dr. Watt* is far 
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preferable for the first, i&nd ought to be tauglit chil* 
dren under six dr seveti years of age. — ^Aftet this is 
learned through, his second should be committed to 
memory;— and di^n the Aflsembly*s, first without, 
then with Mr. Some's Exposition .—-Recommend 
Watts*8 Preservative against Sin and Folly to be reed 
by them, rather than got by heart 5 and some «asy 
familiar book of scripture history, illustrated t^ ciits, 
which may be taught children before th^y are capable 
of readings and which afterwards, for the firdt sevidi 
or eight years of their livesj ou^t to be made as trmdh 
as possible their diversion-^— To all this should be 
added a confirming catechism forthose who are growli 
up to sixteen or twenty years of age. — ^A brief irie*^ 
ought in this cateehism'to be given of natural and re- ^ 
vealed religion, and a foundation insensibly laid ibr 
answering objections.— Proofs both of the protestant 
religion, and the propriety of our dissent, should also 
be introduced ; but this ought lo be managed wilfi 
great tenderness towards the establishmerit.— The na- 
ture of schism should likewise be explained. 

§ 3. The MAN-NER'of managing this work comes 
next to be considered. It must be varied according to 
the dififerent ages and circumstances of the persons 
with whom you have to do. 

^^4. For general direcfions take the following:*-** 
l.et most of the chtldren be carteebised in private, hi 
the vestry, on «ome week day. 

§ 5. Take a list of their names, and caM it over, 
that you may know nvho are absent. 
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§ 6. Have a little class of the oldest of them^ to 
whom yon may expound some catechism at large.— 
£egin with the Assembly's by Mr. Somb^ then explain 
Dr. Watts*s second catechism^ which is the most 
excellent of the sort in our language. Let this class 
also learn select portions of scripture. 

§ 7. In conducting this business observe the follow* 
ing rules :— r 

1 . Instruct them in as plain a manner as possible, 
waving all niceties of thought or expressiQP> and study- 
ing to make yourselves well understood. 

§ 8. 2. To keep up their attention, and try their 
understandings^ ask them some easy questions of your 
own. 

§ 9. 3. Take care to lay the greatest stress upon 
what is most practical and affecting. 

§ 10. 4. When they answer wrong, or appear neg* 
ligent, do not upbraid or terrify them, but if the &h- 
iure has been gross, gently reprove them, at the same 
time endeavouring to keep up their spirits. 

§ 11. 5, If they do well, not only commend then!, 
but have little rewards for them. Let Watts*s se- 
cond catechism be a reward for learning the first ; and 
Mr. ^0ME*s for learning the second.-^tfesides these, 
present to them who do extraordinarily well Watts'^ 
Hymns for children, Wright on Regeneration^ and 
on the Deceitfidness of Sin,— Jennikgs's Sermons to 
young people,— or other proper tracts that you nay 
meet with. 

i 12. 6. Close these exercises with a serious aad 
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lively pniTer. Go over the instructions you have 
give^ them. Here a preaching prayer may sometimea 
be very proper. Pray affectionately for the children. 
Take care you are not too long. Be and appear to be 
very serious. 

§ 13. 7. Contrive to have some grave friend^ if 
possible^ with you to see that they behave well ; andj 
if they triBe> take them home and reprove them^ ox 
make them stay longer^ and talk with them when the 
others are gone.— Take care of the seriousness of .youx 
deportment^ throughout the whole )--4t may impress 
their ixunds^ 



LECTURE XVIII. 
Further Birectums about Catechising, 

% 1. JLiET it be a constant rule^ when you are settled, 
to expound the Assembly*8 Catechism one part of the 
year, before sennon in the afternoon. 

§ 2. Select a set of children that will answer the 
queslaons<x>vrectly and audibly.— -Promise them that if 
they constantly attend^ and take great care to repeal 
their catechism well, they shall have a book given 
them as a reward at the end of every season of cate- 
chising. 

§ 3. Take care to have in readiness some good re- 
marks^ that yoQ may have something to say worth 
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hearing. Get ap interleaved catecixtem^ and when 
aay good tbeoight of expression occurs to your mind ia 
private^ make a memoraoduip of it there, 

$ As Have somethUig. here for thi9 b^^t of those 
who are advanced in years^ and make some appUcatioa ! 
td th^m^r^Tbese esi»<cises will i^s^^t the ignowat, 
a^dtefak parents how ta catechise their cbO^n,--- 
Never foiget to d^ixe p9iie»ts to e»l$rge upon Mffiio 
pactionlarpetfttsof importance> when, they go home*. 
.f 5. Be very careful that you* dp not confound- the 
chtldren.-^T^eldi»m reprove them puhlicly if they do 
not answer rights but remember to talk with them in 
private.— -Let them know it is an honour you have 
done them^ to choose them- out of their companions^ 
and exhort them to be careful to preserve it. 

} 6. Engage the assistance of others^ — especially 
the assistance of friends in buying books. There will 
be some considerat^e- expence> as I advise that books 
be given to all, — the children of the rich as well as 
the poor J— lest; the distinction should appear invi- 

$ 7. For this purpose endeavour to be acquainted ^ 
with geiit]mn«» who are trustees for the. useful chari- 
ties^ of giving books j or who themselver contaribute.* 
tewards them*—- Get someexhlbitioB ffcmi th^ chureh*- 
stocky or {Mevail on some of your fiienda to contvibutd* 
towMds bfpying books.— Grudge not something 'hand«* 
some yourselves, if you can afford it, to promote so • 
good a cause 3*r-it may in many respects piov&advan- 
tageous. 
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L£CT. XIX.] Qn administering the Sacrament ofBaptkvi% 

§ 8« Urge parents to assist in canying on this work* 
Often men^on this in the pulpit as part of their charge* 
Advise them to make this their business^ e^pepiallj oa 
the Lord's-day evening. — ^Recommend it also to pa- 
r^ts in private^ and see th^t they are furnished with 
proper bpoks, and when you visi^ families wh^re. there 
are children^ catechise them before th^r par^nts.r^.. 
This will fill up the time well j will teaqh such pa^^t;} 
l^w they are to conduct the exercise^ ami will e^ 
the abactions of both parents and childrea* 



LECTURE XIX, 
On administering the Sdcrament of Baptism* 

§ .1» \jO npt baptize the children of the.op|B]:^y jr^, 
fane> a3 it m^ harden, them, in their. wickf34uess j-^. 
bujt refuse the children of none who. make anytibft^f:^ 
cf a hopeful profession of religion, whethei^ they, hf}^ 
church members or not, attend the meeting or gp e]s§«. 
wl^ere.— NenKrj hpwever, go. into the congregatioiHI. 
of your brethren to baptize the chiidirep of their people^ 
unlosa, which is 8ometime)» tbfi case^ th^y scrupl^^ iilt*. 
faol baptiam* themselves. 

f.2. Insist not upon their bringing their cbjldr^nitO' 
lUQeting to b^, baptized.— -If ypu haye a mixture of 
b0ptist&.itmj\yperhf^;sgiv«off0nQ?> an4priviite.baf<-. 
tiflpa will give ypu greater fieedpin in. j^m ^4^fmM. 
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On admimstering the Sacrament of Baptism, [lbct. xix* 

^e parents i^— And for this reason do not baptize many 
children together^ nor grudge an hour or two to any 
family on such an occasion. 

§ 3. Engage the presence of two or three friends of 
some reputation in the society when you can ;— both 
to prevent reflections^ if the characters be dubious^ 
and to preserve more solemnity in the administration. 

1 4. Before you baptize the child> visit the parents, 
if you have any opportunity, and talk seriously to 
tiiem> that you may, if possible, bring them to a sense 
of the solemnity of the ordinance, and promote a pro- 
per preparation for it. 

§ 5. Let the method of administration be generally 
this :*— 'Begin with a short prayer,— then deliver a 
brief discourse on some text of scripture.— Keep a lit* 
tie catalogue of proper texts for such occasions j that 
you may have a proper variety, when you dispense 
the ordinance at di&rent times, before the same per* 
sons; such as ^* 1 will be a God to thee and thy 
seed."—" I will make with thee an everlasting cove- 
psxiV — " One generation shall rise and declare his 
works to another."—*' Who ai^i I, and what is my 
bouse, &c.'*— '^ Baptize all nations in the name (rf* 
the Father, and ^of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost."s-Suflfer little children to come, &c."— " The 
promise is unto you and to your diildren."— » 
'* Baptism is not putting away the £lth of the 
. flesh.**— Touch gently sometimes at the reason dT 
in£uit baptism j, but gedierally employ your time in 
addressing the consciences of the parents^ and endea* 
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tECT. XIX.] On administering the Sacrament of Baptism. 



vour to raise sUch afifecttons as are scutable to the 
occasion. — ^Then pray, confessing the original corrup- 
tion of our nature^ and the demerit of sin 5 — acknow- 
ledge also the goodness of God in sparing root and 
branch, and do it affectionately. Pray also that the 
parents may be suitably assisted in the discharge of 
their duty j and let all tend to fix proper impressions 

on their minds, Receive the child from the hand 

of one of the parents, as soon as the prayer is ended, 
then ask them both. Whether it is their sincere desire 
to give themselves and their phild up to Grod, and 
their purpose to educate it in the christian faith and 
fear of God ? — ^And on their intimating their intention, 
solemnly prcxiounce the words of baptism, takmg care 
to pour some wdter on the child, and to pronounce 
the name of each perscm of the Sacred Trinity, in a 
very distinct and audible manner. — ^Take care also 
that the name of the child be so mentioned tliat it may 
evidently appear the end of the ordinance is not giving 
a name, but only that you might speak by that name 
to the child. — Then return the child to the parents, 
giving them a short charge to '^ Train it up in the way 
it should go." Then give them some particular direc- 
tions and cautions for this purpose. Especially plead 
^ith those parents who have had a religious education, 
or for whom God hath done any thing remarkable in 
his providence. — ^Remind them of the obligations they 
are under to pray for the child, and to resign it to the 
Divine Will, that if it be taken from this life, the 
transactions of the baptismal day may be recollected as 
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On administering the Sacrament of Baptism, [lect. xix* 

an engagement to christian submission.-rConclude 
your discourse with an address to the spectators. — If 
there are any children belonging to the family old 
enough to be quietly present, desire that they may be, 
if possible, — ^and drop a word to them touching the 
meaning of the service.-^Then renew- your thanks- 
giving and prayer 5 especially for the family, and the 
several branches of it, as well as for the families of the 
friends present, and the interest of Christ in the rising 
generation. — Conclude all with a benediction. 

§ 6. In the entertainment which generally follows, 
'* Let your moderation appear to all 3" and endeavour 
to conduct the conversation so that good impressions 
may be promoted rather than, as they too frequently 
are, weakened and erased. Remember you have 
many eyes upon you, and much of your reputation 
^iU depend on your conduct at such seasons. Allow 
yourselves intervals of moderate cheerfulness, but ra- 
ther «rr on the grave extreme j and always retire as 
early as you conveniently and decently can. 

§ 7. Keep a register of all the children you baptize, 
and the time when you administered the ordinance, 
which will be a means of preserving the state of fami- 
lies in your minds, and will lead you into proper in- 
quiries about the state of the youth of your charge 5 — 
it may also serve to settle some disputes arising with 
regard to the age of children. 

§ 8. Lastly, When you baptize persons of riper 
years, talk seriously with them, chiefly on the nature 
of the ordinance 5 — and if they insist upon being bap- 
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LICT. XX.] On ttdministering the Lord^s Supper. 
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tized'bj immersion, do not absolutely refuse them, 
but rather intimate your desire that it may be done by 
another person.— Admit none to this kind of baptism^ 
but those whom you and the church are satisfied in 
admitting to church conmiunion. 



LECTURE XX. 
On administering the Lord's Supper. 

4 1. JLiABOUR to prepare your own hearts for the 
ordinance with all possible care,— Begin with some 
suitable reflections for the purpose early in the week.— 
Pray earnestly for divine assistance^ and let the day 
before be commonly observed as a day of solemn fast* 
ing and prayer. 

§ 2. Choose some evangelical, and generally somo 
comfortable sutbject for sacramental days, and bestow 
some es.traordinary trouble on the sermon, especially 
the devotional parts of it— Sometimes, however, a 
faithful address to those who are under a religious 
profession to walk worthy of it, is extremely proper. 

I 3. In the interval between the close of the general 
service and the administration of the ordinance, be 
Tery earnest with God for his presence, and labour to 
come to the table as devout as possible—Much de- 
pends on the temper with which things are begun. 

§ 4. Introduce the administration with soo^e extern- 
v2 
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On administering the LoriVs Supper. [lect. xX« 



pore meditations on ^ome select texts of scripture 3— 
generally such a text as hath some connection witli tlie 
subject, or at least the ordinance. — ^In these addresses 
avoid critical niceties by all meansj, and pursue a straia 
the most pathetic. > 

§ 5. In the prayer before r^eiving the elements, 
as well as in all the rest, be moderately short j— 
dealing much in confession of sin 5 — this may generally 
be connected witli your extempore discourse before.— 
Take due care to introduce a variety of thoughts in 
prayer and speaking. — In the prayer before the cup 
renew your covenant engagements .^—Drop some pious 
hints afterwards, befoi;e you receive the cup, as well 
a a while you are breaking the bread and pouring out 
the wine. — Here it may be proper to take . passages of 
scripture to explain, enforce, &c. — After singing, con- 
clude with thanksgiving, and be particular in praying 
for the church of Christ in general, and especially that 
to which you are more immediately related. 

§ 6. While the elements are being distributed gene- 
rally continue in silence, in order to give room for the 
exercise of secret devotion, — ^Make a pause before re- 
ceiving the elements, and exhort others to do so.— 
Address a word now and then chiefly to spectators, 
jteraember them also in prayer ; — it is often the means 
of cherishing good impressions. 

I 7- Look round the church and congregation after 
you have dispatched what is more immediately your 
concern, and lift up your heart for particular persons 
as your eye singles them out, and as their concen;i8 
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L£CT. XX.] Oh administering the hordes Supper* 

may require. — ^Throughout the whole ordinance culti- 
vate a social temper, and give the soul room to expand 
and soften itself into the most friendly sentiments,— 
not only towards those present, but the whole church 
of Christ. And do not forget those under persecution 
for religion, the afflicted, the dying, the poor, vacant 
congregations, &c. 

§ 8. After the ordinance is over retire, if possible 
immediately \ recollect as much as you can of your 
meditations, and sometimes write them down with 
all the improvements that may be suggested to your 
minds. 

§ 9. Let the w^ole of your discourse on a sacra- 
mental day be particularly spiritual and heavenly, — 
and as far as tlie infirmities of nature will allow, let 
every moment of it be devoted to God with the utmost 
zeal and care. 

§ 10. Lastly, in your retirement, after you have 
been at the Lord's table, consider what you can do 
more for God. — Perhaps then you may find some 
schemes of usefulness dart into your minds, as well as 
things of importance with regard to your own souls, 
and the congregation, that had not before been thought 
of. — ^And take great care to act according to the reso- 
lutions you have formed, and without the least delay. 
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LECTURE XXI. 
On Fisiting in Generals 

1 1. X^OOK upon this as a considerable part of your 
pastoral work. — It obliges your people^ it gives you an 
opportunity of serving them not only by your private 
discourse^ butj by letting you into their circumstances^ 
you may be the more capable of making a proper ap- 
plication to them in public. 

§ 2. Endeavour to get proper information as to the 
state of your congregation and church. — For this pur- 
pose, when you come to a place, take a catalogue of 
the names of the persons that subscribe,— statedly at- 
tends—church members, — ^and the poor. — ^Make it a 
rule to see each of them at tlieir own houses.— Let 
two or three of the most judicious be chosen^ with a 
view of getting information with regard to the charac- 
ters of the rest. — ^Entreat them, jnoreover, to inspect 
the behaviour of their brethren and friends,— and to 
inform you of suc}i things as, upon the whole^ they 
think you ought to tnow.— This, however^ will not 
be necessary, \f you have any persons solemnly set 
apart by the congregation for this purpose, which to 
me appears a rational and scriptural thing.— -Have 
proper times of meeting with the persons appointed to 
this work,— to talk over church afiairs 3 — and always 
eoDclude your conference with prayer«— Every Mon- 
day before the sacrament will be a very proper time 
for this busines8>"Con8ult with them before you 
propose any to CQmmuni(»i.<— I>o not despise flying 
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Stories 5— either they have a foundation, or they have 
not, — if they have, they ought to be regarded, — ^if 
not, care should be taken to remove the reproach, 
and fix it on those who raised it.-^At the same time, 
however, do not be too ready to believe them. A 
general caution may be grounded on a flying story. 

§ 3. Make a pastoral visit to each family, — ^at least 
once a year. — In this visit talk to the master and mis- 
tress of the family. Renew a solemn charge to them 
to take a religious care of their family/— Then inquire 
into the state and character of their children and ser- 
vants, — Set down the names of botli, the first pastoral 
visit you make, — ^and alter the list as occasion may 
require. — ^If you have an opportunity, talk with the 
several members of the family. — At a proper time 
charge upon them a due regard to their eternal con- 
cerns, especially the tender branches of the family. — 
Proper addresses weekly or monthly to the members 
of your own family will &t you for the regular dis- 
charge of your duty on this liead. 

$ 4. After you return make some meraorandumshow 
you find things,— *keep a catalogue of cases, disposed 
under different particulars. This book must be kept 
secret. Let no one in the world see it.— Make it un- 
intelligible to every one but yourselves -—Let there be 
one catalogue of those who appear unconverted,-^ 
another of those under serious impres8iops,—-anodier 
of those who seem of hopeful disposition, — ^another <)f 
those who are proper to bring intoconmiunion, when 
occasion offers j— -and another of those who havege- 
f4 
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On Visiting in General* [iect. xxu 

nerally acted very well, but in some instances need to 
be admonished and censured. — On your day of fasting 
and prayer which may be about once a quarter, look 
over this book, and see what is necessary to be done 
for the service of religion among your people. 

§ 5. In your occasional visits call frequently upon 
persons of great importance in your congregation,— 
especially if you live near them 5 — ^but endeavour to 
proportion your visits not merely to the external cir- 
cumstances of the family,— but to the opportunities o£ 
usefulness.— Visit frequently those under any extraor- 
dinary 'affliction,- — and those in whose circumstances 
there has been lately any peculiar change. 

§ 6, In all your visits take a great deal of notice of 
children. Give them texts to learn,— and little re- 
wards for learning them. This will oflen furnish 
matter for good discourse, and will engage the affecti- 
ons of children, which may be of importance to your 
future life, and their eternal welfare,— Some children 
will listen to a minister, who will not regard a 
parent 

§ 7- Iq all your visits, remember to behave like a 
minister, grave and serious j — though sometimes plea- 
sant, yet never too much elevated with mirth. — Take 
heed at entertaikunents, not to be very inuch charmed 
with any thing you eat or drink 5 — ^be pleased with. all, 
but do not indulge too nice a palate.— -Drop some seri- 
ous hints, — and take care, if you have a convenient 
oi^rtttnity, to conclude with prayer. 

§ 8. Be very careful that you retire in time,— and 
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do not outstay the spirit of conversation 5 — ^nor spend 
so much of your time in visiting as to lead people to 
suppose, that your time hangs heavy upon your hands. 
•—A loitering, idling, tattling minister is a contempti- 
ble character. — Rather appear properly full of busi- 
ness ; and let it not be mere affectation. — ^Every hour 
will be well filled up if you attend strictly to the vari- 
ous duties of your office. 

§ 9. When several of your congregation meet at a 
private house, be amongst them if convenient 3— 
partly with a view to regulate their hours, — and to ob- 
lige them with your company. — You may also have an 
opportunity of making conve/sation useful. By all 
means spend some time in prayer before you se- 
parate. 

§ 10. Engage your people sometin^es to visit you ;— 
and always, on these occasions, entertain them with a 
prudent hospitality, — ^but never affect grand entertain- 
ments.— Set apart one day in the week to attend to 
those who wish to come to you upon spiritual ac- 
counts. — Talk seriously and tenderly to such, and pray 
with- them at large. — Recommend their peculiar cases* 
to the divine regard in the most affectionate manner j— 
this will have a tendency to make you experimental 
preachers. 
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LECTURE XXIL 
On Fisiting the SicL 

§ 1. Under this Bead I would first make a fevr 
prelimiDary remarks.— You will remember that thift 
part of a ^minister's work is very important. With 
regard to some it is the only kind ofEce you will ever 
be able to perform for them.— Perhaps if you neglect 
it, they may go Into the presence of Gk)d with a testi- 
mony against you.r— Sometimes you will have to visit 
persons, who have been entirely regardless of reli- 
gion, — to whom you may prove of singular advantage, 
—At other times good men, — and they may end life 
in a manner more comfortable,. — and more honourable 
to religion, on account of it 5— or if they live, they 
may make a better improvement of their future mo- 
ments.— The discourses you have had with them in 
health, which were at the time reviving cordials to 
their drooping spiritSj^ will not be entirely without a 
relish on their sick^bed^s i— -but let not this relax your 
purpose of visiting them 3 — at these times, more than 
when they were healthy, you ought to attend to them^ 
remembering that when sorrow makes the heart droop» 
then a good word makes it glad. 

§'2. Remember that visiting the sick is a very diffi- 
cult part of your '^ork.— It is not sufficient merely to 
put up a hearty prayer to God ;— but we ought to 
l>e concerned to make a solemn preparation for 
the work. — ^Augustine wondered that ministers 
should take such care to prepare their wmaouB, 
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apd never take care what they should say to sick 
people. 

§ 3 . You should not wait to be sent for 5— 4>ut when 
you hear that any of your congregation are ill, take the 
first opportunity of visiting them ; — ^for diseases often 
take a quick turn.— Generally take the beginning of 
an afternoon for this purpose.— It will be proper to 
allot a certain portion of the day to this work» if you 
are in a large congregation. This will be like laying 
aside a bag for charitable uses. — ^Keep a catalogue of 
the sick. ^ » , 

§ 4. Let your visits fee freqaenty—b^^ ^^ *^^ 
long 5— and be very solicitous that they may turn to 
the best account. 

§ 5. Before you go, consider seriously how you 
ought to behave; — ^what is to be said and done; — and 
pray that God would go with you. — ^Remember how 
very diiEcult it is to do good.— And be sure to preserve 
a good conscience on these occasions. 

§ 6. More particular, directions respecting the man^ 
ner in which visits to sick people are*" to be conducted. 

V 7* FiRST^ I shall give you some hints relating to 
the precautions to be taken; in order to know the ease 
of the sick, 

§ 8. For this purpese some use may be made of 
others. — Consider yourselves and inquire of others 
their public character,— especially from those who are 
best acquainted with them,— and above all from reli- 
gious persons ;— a pious parent, for instance, concern* 
ing a child; a master^ eoncering a servant, &c. 
p6 
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I g. Be solicitous for proper' information from 
themselves j — ^particularly if you have reason upon the 
whole to believe their state is bad. — ^If you have only 
a general idea that they are wrongs without having trnf 
great immoralities to charge upon them^ then be 
so much the more solicitous to gather something from 
their own mouths, — on which you may ground a plain 
and awakening address. Send their relations^ if yoU 
can ' conveniently, out of the room 3— then ask the 
person seriously, if he hath any thing particular to ssf 
to you with regard to the state of his soul. — ^Inquire 
what his hopes are, and especially on what foundation 
they are built.-— When you have asked him a few 
questions on these heads leave him room to talk 3—* 
perhaps he may freely and folly tell you his stale. 

§ 10. If he does not, ask him such questions ad 
these. — Has sin ever been your grief and burden ?— 
What have you done to get rid of it ? — In what view 
has Christ appeared to you ? — ^What are your thoughts 
©f the covenant of grace ? — Have you kept up secret 
. prayer ? — Have you felt the power of" scripture upon 
your heart ?— Have you been concerned to give your 
thoughts and affections to God, as well as your exter- 
nal actions ? — ^Have you felt a struggle with the temp- 
tations of Satan^— and the corruptions of your own 
heart ? — ^Have you inquired after the remedies of the 
particular distempers of your own mind ? — And so far 
as you have understood them, have you endeavoured 
to use them ? &c. 

§ 11. Secondly^ I would now offer a few remarks 
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LECT. XXII.] On FisiHng the Sick, 

on the Prices to be given them, and discourse to be 
held with them. 

• I 12. If their sickness be threatening, some advice 
as to their temporal affairs may be needful -, — but your 
main business relates to their spiritual concerns.— As 
to temporal aflairs, advise them, as briefly as possible, 
to make a disposition of them by will. — Sometimes 
this is of great importance, — ^at others, however, it is 
not. If there be any suspicion of ill-gotten wealth or 
property, urge them to an immediate restitution, as 
absolutely necessary j — and should they refuse, warn 
them of their danger and pray for them j — ^but in other 
rennets show them but little attention. — ^Be very cau- 
tious that you do not give the smallest intimation that 
you wish to turn the will into such a channel as may 
be most for your own interest.— When you know that 
legacies are designed, have as little as possible to do 
with the will. 

§ 13. As to spiritual concerns, your advice tnust 
be regulated by the state and character of each indivi- 
dual ; — there is the bad, the dubious, and the comfor- 
table. 

§ 14. I, You will find some whose conduct is lad,-^ 
dnd that are really in a state of condemnation and 
misery. — Here your duty is plain, though the execu- 
tion of it will be difficult. 

§ 15. 1. Labour to convince such, that their case 
is very dangerous.— In doing this, you are to rest your 
arguments chiefly on scripture, with their own repre- 
sentation of their case.-— -If you find that there is any 
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one sin prevalent in their character^ rest your charge 
upon that.— -If drunkards^ liars^ &c. bring such texts 
as prove they will be shut out of heaven.— Represent 
the aggravation of their sins, particularly the religioua 
advantages they have enjoyed. 

§ 16. 2. Rather lament over, than upbraid such 
persons.— Severity will produce hatred ^ — and pro- 
bably they will not wish to have any thing further tor 
do with you. 

§ 17. 3. Be careful you do not drive them into des- 
pair,*«-«specially when you tee that they begin to h% 
awakened to a sense of their danger.— While they ap- 
pear unconcerned, urge the most dreadful things,— « 
represent to them the wrath of Grod, as inexpressibly 
dreadful, — ^borrow images from present and familiar 
things,— such as the burning of a fever, — ^the tossing» 
of a restless night, &c. — ^By these, endeavour to im- 
press upon them some Idea of the excruciating and 
' everlasting pains of hell. — But, as I have said before^ 
do not drive them to despair > but as soon as you con- 
ceive they need consolation, exhibit to them the riches 
of the mercy of God in Christ. — Repeat the most con- 
solatory passages of scripture that you can recollect,— 
and let them clearly see that you have pointed out 
their danger, only to prevent their ruin, and lead theok 
to the Saviour. 

§ 18. If you conceive that you discern something 
in them that looks like genuine, evangelical repen- 
tance, be not too rea3y to administer consolation,—- 
except as eondttional }'— there is a great danger in 
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authoritative absolution.-— -Tell them plainly that if 
they do not rest their souls on Christy there is no room 
for hope.— kemind them of the treachery of their own 
hearts^ that they may maintain a due jealousy over 
thems_elves> and see to their sincerity before it l>e too 
late.— -Represent to them the peculiar a^ravation of 
their sins^ — ^particularly the misimprovement of a reli« 
gious education^ means of grace^ afflictions and tem- 
poral enjoyments. After all^ perhaps, little will be 
done the first visit 5— but repeat it,— <uid particularly 
as your hearts charge you with past neglect of such 
unhappy creatures. 

§ 19. II. You will be called to visit others, whose 
characterarare dubious, 

§ 20. r. Exhort such to a very diligent scrutiny 
into tjieir state.— Point out the importance of their 
being acquainted with their case, and especially incul- 
cate the doctrine of human depravity and the deceit- 
fulness of the heart. 

^21. 2. Advise them to be willing to know the 
worst. — ^Tell them they cannot make their case better 
by ^hutting their eyes, — Imt on the contraiy^ it will 
be worse if they entertain ^dse hopes ; — and that a 
strict examination of themselves can do them no harm^ 
nor renewed acts of repentance be of any injury, even 
if they are real christians. 

§ 22. 3. Assist them in this work by particular re- 
presentations of the religious dispositions, desires^ 
fears, hopes and pursuits of good men.— Go over 
again what was said to them^ while you were sounding 
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their consciences 5 — ^and in proportion to the dubious- 
ness of thfeir case, urge these things more strongly. 

§ 23. 4. Give them your own judgment plainly and 
seriously. — Remember, when you pray with them, 
particularly to offer up earnest petitions to (xod to lead 
them into the knowledge of themselves. 
, § 24. III. See what should be done for them of 
whom you have a good hope, 

§ 25. 1. Endeavour not only to support them, but 
to raise them to a cheerful, animated and thankful 
frame. — ^If they are afraid of death, point out to them 
the great promises of the gospel.— Endeavour to raise 
in them admiring and adoring thoughts of divine 
grace. — Nothing can be more reasonable, 'js well as 
scriptiiral, than that a christian should go out of the 
world cheerful, — ^rising like a guest, satisfied with his 
provision, and thankful to the master of the feast. 

§ 20. 2. Exhort them to bear an honourable testi- 
mony to religion with their last breath, and to recom- 
mend it to all who come to see them, as a thing of the 
first importance. — ^Deathbed addresses have often been 
very useful. 

§ 27. 3. Urge upon them the proper exercise of 
patience and resignation; and that they carefully avoid 
peevishness and illnature. 

§ 28. I now come to say something about the man- 
ner how to pray with the sick. 

§ 29. 1. Take care that your prayers are not too 
long. — Never notice public affairs, unless when pray- 
ing with dying christians of eminent characters.—*' 
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Rather enlarge on the general interest of Christ in the 
world ; and pray for a universal revival. — Good men 
have always a zeal for it, but even on this head be not 
too long. 

§ 30. 2. Let your prayers be as serious and spiritual 
as possible.— Labour to get yourself into a good frame. 
—Lift up your heart to God for the influences of his 
Spirit.— His teachings will make this work pleasant to 
yourselves, and delightful to real christians who may 
join with you. 

5 31. 3, When the person seems to be in an uncon- 
verted state, represent his case awfully before God, 
and earnestly beg of iiim to have mercy on him.— • 
Here you are to endeavour to *' save^ him with fear, 
.plucking him out of the fire." — Pray that God would 
give him a little more time, and that he may be re- 
prieved before the sentence of wrath be executed upon 
him. — This may awaken more than an express exhor- 
tation -y — it may also impress others.— A contrary me- 
thod will tend to harden those of the same character.— 
Take care how you call them the servants of God ;— ^ 
-our brother or sister is rather more proper on these 
occasions j— this, however, may have a bad 'eflfect,-*- 
and it is what we object to in the funeral service. 

§ 32. 4. When you pray with a dying christian, be 
much in expressions of faith, and ascriptions of praise 
for him,— 'Acknowledge the favours God has be- 
stowed.— Praise him for regenerating grace, commu- 
nion in ordinances, sanctifying influences of his Spirit, 
promises of divine consolation in deaths transporting; 
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yiews of a glorious resurrection j-»— and for enabling 
him to adorn religion in his life, and persevere to the 
end.-T-This must be so managed as not to appear like 
flattery.— 'Praise God for comforts received in confine- 
ment, for the serenity and peace with which he is 
enabled to look into an eternal world, and for the 
hope, that though he dies to us, he will live to God. 

§ 33. 5. Do not forget, on these occasions, to pray 
for those of the family who may join with you,— ^d 
particularly that they may be prepared for the will of 
God, and that the affliction may be sanctified to fit 
them for sickness and death. 

§ 34. Take the following hints by way of appeth- 
dix, 

1. Do not neglect the directions here given, fce- 
. cause the illness does not seem dangerou».*^uch 
neglect, perhaps, maybe attended with fatal conse- 
quences. Act always on supposition of the worst, and 
it may turn to good account. To habituate yourselves 
to these rules is of great importance. 

§35. 2. If the person recovers, still follow him 
with your serious exhortations. Visit him in his reco- 
very ; remind him of former convictions and confessi- 
ons,— urge the vows of God which are upon him. 
Pray with him, and remind him how eternity appeared 
to him in his affliction, and what thoughts he had of 
another world. 

§ 36. 3. If it please Grod to remove the sick person> 
be sure to visit the surviving relations j — at least, two 
or three timesj with a view of leading them to a 6a» 
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improvement of the providence 5— thuB endeavour to 
co-operate with divine Providencej and yoa may^ per- 
haps« find divine grace operate with you ;— binder such 
circumstances they will be the more ready to attend to 
your advice* 



LECTURE XXIII. 
General Maxims for Conversation, 

1 1. JBnDEAVOUR to know mankind, and pro- 
perly to distinguish their characters. — Do not suspect 
all i do not trust all.*— -Never put yourselves and your 
usefulness in the power of any.— -Believe not every 
account of a character that is given, especially if it 
jcomes from the lips of an intimate friend, or a real 
enemy. — Observe every sudden alteration of persons* 
countenances and behaviour^ particularly on extraor* 
dinary emergencies. 

§ 2< Behave with constant modesty to alL Never 
offer your services in any of the duties of your functi* 
ons upon puhlic occasions.— Nor, on tlie contrary^ 
obstinately refuse your services when they are re- 
quested.— ^Do not appear highly satisfied, nor much 
displeased with your own performances ; to find fiiult 
with them appears like inviting praise, and to discover 
a good opinion of them will always be construed into 
prlde« Do not therefore even make them the subject 
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of conversation. Boast not of the labour you bestowed 
on your compositions^ nor of the ease with which you 
dispatched them.— Do not repeat the substance of your 
discourses unsolicited,—- Upon the whole^ neither ap- 
pear to hunt for reputation j nor to despise it. 

§ 3. Treait every body with condescension and com- 
plaisance^ but not with the Bame sort. Remember 
that the rich tradesman gei.eralJy stands more upon 
ceremony than tliose who are of the highest birth and 
most refined education. — Frankness pleases country 
people, to whom formal bows are very contemptible.— 
Never depend upon merit without complaisance.— As 
-you must at times reifuse invitations, study to do it in 
the most obliging manner.— Be nearly upon a level 
with your company, and do not "attempt to outshine 
them too far. — ^Remember to send people away as 
well pleased with themselves as you can without flat- 
tery, which is always to b^ abhorred. And for thli 
purpose endeavour to think as well of others as you 
reasonably can ; and be not too sharpsighted to disco- 
ver faults, nor too severe in censuring them. 

§ 4. Preserve a character of strict fidelity. And for 
this purpose be exact, but not confident in repeating 
facts.— Take heed not to talk too much.— Promise lit- 
tle, and when you have made promises, be punctual 
in performance | rather do more than you have pro- 
mised than less, and sooner than later.-— Take heed of 
seeming to be every bodies' man.— Never show so 
much complaisance in one company as to be incon« 
-rtstent with what you show in another. 
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§ 5. Have no quarrels, if possible^ with any ; but 
especially with persons of eminent reputation,— or of 
no reputation at all.— If you have received any ipjury, 
forgive it heartily and not merely seem to da iL^^ 
If you remember it, let it be only to make you cau- 
tious^ and do such persons all the kindness you , can. 
This is the best way of taking revenge, — ^When you 
have, through negligence of heart, done any thing 
that may justly offend another, frankly confess it and 
ask pardon. — If you have asserted any thing that you 
find to be a mistake, confess it, and be thankful for 
fetter information, 

. § 6. Affect not to pry- into the circumstances of 
families, you have business enough of your own, and 
be not forward to give durections to them in their 
worldly a&irs j but if you see they are going to ruin, 
reprove ^m seriously at proper seasons. Sometimes 
a plain, ■ serious address may save a family.— Labour^ 
on such occasions, to get such a knowledge, of their 
situation as will enable you to give suitable counsel. 
Be not however too forward in giving it. When your 
people iare distressed, do all you can to comfort and 
assist them -, — ^keep up' your acquaintance with sub- 
stantial persons by whose assistance you may be a help 
to others. 

§ 7. Affect not a priestly authority.— If you fix 
with a church of a congregational form, give them all 
the satisfaction you reasonably can.^— Wean your peo- 
ple insensibly from an excessive attachment to parti- 
cular forms ', especially by expositions on detached 
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portions of scripture.— When you speak to the church 
as such^ do it always with a mixture of tenderness and 
respect.-"Remember Christ has given his ministers no 
power over men*s persons^ possessions or judgment.*— 
AH we have to do is to advise and admonish.— Re- 
member what a disgrace it is to quarrel with a society 
under your care,— and endeavour to avoid whatever 
has the least tendency towards it. 

§ 8. Live above all appearance of worldly-minded- 
ness; and not only the appearance but the thing 
itself. — ^Be satisfied and thankful for what you have, 
but do not make a great show of plenty ) especially 
before those of known generosity, or great covetous- 
ness.^— Manage your expences with frugality.— ^Keep 
an account of what you receive, and what you ex- 
pend.— Remember that a minister loses much of his 
respectability and influence when he has the charactex 
of one who spends too fast, unless it evidently appears 
that it is owing to nothing but excess of liberality ; 
and an excess even in that does not, on the whole, 
raise his character.— Be sure, however, to lead the 
way, as far as you prudently can, in all generous ex- 
peaces.— All you have is, in one way or another, to 
be devoted to God j-— and to him you are to trust to 
provide for ydu and your's.— Do not attempt to screw 
up your people to a subscription beyond their power ; 
if they do not give you what is necessary, it is a just 
cause for removal. 

I 9. Talk not of leavmg your people, till you see 
your way clears and after all be very cautious. If 
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you are in a large congregation, where you are beloved 
and useful, and have the conveniences of life in atiy 
moderate degree, the increase of income, provided it 
be not absolutely necessary to your support, is a 
wretched reason for leaving a charge. — Nor is the plea- 
santness of situation, or a desire to be nearer your 
relations much to be regarded, if you have your 
health. — The presence of God and success in your 
labours, are the main things to be attended to. 

§ 10. When differences arise, do your utmost to 
compose them.— Plead with each of the parties by 
themselves, but side not hastily with either.-— Avoid 
arbitration, lest yoii make yourselves enemies, and 
rather procure some other person to arbitrate the 
affair, than expose yourself to censure, and your use- 
fulness to danger. 

§ 11. Be cautious in undertaking any thing, or of 
resolutely pursuing what you have begun.-— Scatter 
some flying reports of a thing before you do it, that 
you may see what people think of it.— Stake not your 
reputation upon any thing you undertake. Use pro- 
per instruments for things not very agreeable to the 
church and congregation or -neighbourhood, whenever 
it be necessary such things should be done. Leave 
room for an honourable retreat, and appear not to be 
much impressed vith the disappointment. 

§ 12. Observe proper times for talking. Reprove 
very tenderly and respectfully, when you do it per- 
sonally. Let it always be in secret. Sometimes you 
may drop a hint, which may give a person room to 
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reprove himself, in mixed companies 5 especially if 
you have reason to believe he is not aware you know 
his ^ulta. Have proper stories and passages from au- 
thors for this purpose. Sometimes lend books^ and 
mark the most remarkable passages. 



LECTURE XXIV. 

Rules of Conduct towards those to wlwm some Particw* 
lar Care and Regard will be requisite, 

§ 1. Jr IRST, to Deacons, or those who stand in their 
place. Their business will be to provide for the Lord's 
table, for yours, and for the poor's.^^Iiet such per- 
sons be chosen to this ofHce, if possible^- whom you 
can entirely trust, and who are esteemed and beloved 
in their place. — Leave charitable cares to them, and 
consult them before you propose any to communion.— 
For this purpose have a meeting with them, at some 
private house once a month, a little before the prepa- 
ration day,' 

§ 2. Secondly, towards other persons of eminence 
in the congregation, whether on accoimt of age, cir- 
cumstances, or character, discover a very tender re- 
gard. The aged visit and pray with.^-Bear to hear 
their stories of what passed when they were young,— ^ 
and if there be any remains of wisdom in them you 
may profit much by their conversation.-— As to penam 
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of wealth, honour, and learning, do not idolize them^ 
nor give yourselves so much to their company as to 
neglect others,— jet you will do well to remember, 
that some peculiar honour and attention are justly their 
due.— Never forget that while the common people are 
not to be despised, they are not to be too much trusted. 
—-Eight or ten of tlie most substantial. and intelligent 
persons in a congregation often turn the whole 5 en- 
deavour therefore not only to secure the affection but 
the reverence of such. This can only be done by a 
prudent and steady conduct, and by solid and strong 
sense, both in the pulpit and in coayersation. Beware 
they do not think you a weak but well-meaning man. 
As to persons of eminent piety, discover a great regard 
for them, be their circumstances what they may.—* 
Talk often with thehi, and pray with them. And 
those whom God has favoured by peculiar visits of hi* 
grace and interpositions of his providence, honour, 
love, and serve with a peculiar zeal. Who are we 
that we should slight those .whom God honours ? 

§ 3. Discover a great concern for the welfare of 
youth. Sometimes preach expressly to them.^— Pre- 
sent them useful books. — Often address them in pub- 
lic, when the whole discourse is not designed for 
them, — and often do it in private. — ^When you see 
them under convictions, labour to the utmost to fix 
them, ^ and when you are satisfied with their state, 
bring them early into church fellowship and the com- 
munion.— If any before or after communion get into 
bad company, warn them seriously, tenderly, and 
o 
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aflfectionately. . Single out two or three hopeful youths 
td watch over the rest. 

I 4. Have an especial regard to ,the afflicted* 
When you receive notes to pray for any, keep them j 
and when you return home look them over and make 
memorandums of their cases j both to give them a 
place in your present devotions, and that you may 
visit them. Mention their cases, in public prayer* 
wiA a prudent copiousness 5 but much more largely 
when with them in private. Endeavour to assist af* 
flScted persons in temporals as well as in spirituals. 

1 5. Be moderate in opposing those who have noti- 
ons ©£ religion different to yourselves. — ^Bear with 
ihek zeal, — ^be yourselves an example of candour and 
meekness.—Seldom run upon their notions in the 
pttBpit directly. When you do, avoid every thing that 
looks like spleen against their persons. Do your ut- 
most to gain their affections by serving them to the 
extent of yonr power. 

§ 6. To those who are disaffected to your person 
and ministry, be not sharpsighted to see it 5 and when 
it 18 so plain that it cannot be overlooked, if they are 
good men, talk over the affeir mildly with them 5 and 
aideavour to efiect a reconciliation if possible ; and if 
tibat cannot be done, dismiss them with as good a 
testimonial, as to their character, as their case will 
bear.— If they are vicious men, be still, till an oppor- 
tunity of exposing and overbearing them at once 
ofers. 

i 7* When any faAl tmdier censure, inquire dili- 
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gently into the fact ^ and then consider whether they 
should be admonished^ suspended^ or excommuni- 
cated. Let suspension^ however, generally precede 
excommunication. — Let some person always be sent 
to hear the excuses of the party accused.'--^If they 
cannot clear up then: reputatiozi^ pr<^>ose the matter at 
a church meeting ;-— if the case be notoriously bad> 
pronounce sentence at the table of the Lord with great 
solemnity. — ^Pray for such persons seriously and affec- 
tionately^ and make them one pastoral visit af^r- 
wards. — If they repent after a proper time of trial, 
restore them tenderly, but awfully 3 and let the con- 
fession be public, if the offence has been so.^-Have a 
strict eye upon them afterwards, and admonish them 
frequently if you perceive them wavering or going 
astray. 



LECTURE XXV. 

On Behaviour to other Ministers^ and Miscettaneom^ 
Remarks in the Conclusion. 

§ 1. L/N this interesting subject I shall offer. First, 
Observations relative to your own brethren. 

f 2. !• Treat them with respect. Think as ho- 
nourably of them as you can^ and speak well of tb^ir 
labours. 

g2 
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§3.2. Avoid every thing that looks like sheep- 
stealing. 

9 4. 3. Assist them as mnch as you can in their 
temporal affairs. — ^For this purpose keep up a corres- 
pondence with people in good circumstances^ and 
those who can inform you of legacies^ &c. 

§ 5. 4. Employ the most popular of them in your 
absence, especially those who are dearest to your 
people. 

§ 6. 5. Encourage meetings of ministers. — ^Tako 
heed however they do not grow up into authoritative 
synods— <ind that they be not burdensome to the pla- 
ces where they are kept. — ^Let the entertainment be 
moderate, and days of fasting and prayer for the suc- 
cess of the ministry be kept, wherever they are. 

$ 7. 6. Encourage a society for books.-— This may 
be of use to you and your brethren, and lea^ to fre- 
quent and profitable \nterviews. 

§ 8. 7. Have but few intimate friends*. — If friend- 
ship must be broken off, let it be civilly i — do not drop . 
it abruptly, but insensibly. 

§ 9. I. shall now give you. Secondly, some obser- 
vations relative to those of the Establishment. ^ 

§ 10. 1. Be very prudent in their company ; as in 
the nature of things you cannot expect them all to be 
sincere friends to you as dissenters. 

§ 11. 2. Treat them on all occasions with respect. 
Do not enter into controversies with them, itluch less 
rail against the establishment^ either then or at any 
other time. 
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I 13. 3. Protest^ if it be neGessaryj that you a]« 
ooaacientiotis in your dissent \ and appear ready to b^ 
informed on any point of the controversy j but having 
tiie chief reasons of nonconformity at hand^ do not 
fail to produce them if you are forced to defend your** 
selves* 

I 13. 4. Never join with any of them who exposa 
your weak bi^thren. 

§ 14. 5. When you meet with any truly pious^ 
humble and peaceable men in the establishment, ho« 
nonr themj— ^and be on free and j&iendly terms with 
diem if th^ wish it. 

f 15. Thirdly, some observations relative to lay 
preachers. 

§ l6. 1. Do not contend with them, nor inveigh 
s^mst them.-^*6od has used many of them for ex- 
oelleot purposes, and we must not tie him to out 
rules. 

§ 17. 2. If there be any in the congregation crrei 
whom the great Head of the Church may place you, 
avoid intimate ^endship with them-«but let them be 
treated kindly. Do them good and no harm. 

§ 18. 3. Endeavour to ouido them in what is good 
in their own way. Consider what ma^es them popu* 
lar — viz, — ^Preaching Christ— Free grace— Visiting— 
Religious conversation, &c.— Let all these be your 
care, for they are all your duty, 

§ 19. Miscellaneous remarks. In your settlement 
follow and do not force Providence.-— Avoid by all 
means standing candidates with others.— Never go to 
o3 
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any place but on a considerable majority.— Keep ycair 
old friends, and get new ones. — Usl few of reputation 
are uneasy do not accept a call. — Go to a place at first 
where you do not intend to spend your lives, if it may 
be the means of making you easy for a time, and place 
you in a situation for usefulness and improvement.-^ 
Labour to keep yotir people always in as good a hu- 
mour as possible, — ^If any thing grieves or offends 
them, alter it if you can with a good conscience. — 
Remember, when a minister is despised his usefulness 
is at an end, and no pulpit talents can support him 
without prudence. — In conversation be lively, but al- 
ways have scMne useful hints, to shew that you are a 
christian and a man of sense. — Never be ashamed of 
religion, nor seem to hear a wicked jest when you 
cannot reprove it.— 42lonsider yourselves as weak felli- 
ble creatures-FvBe thankful for instructions— Review 
former miscarriages for your caution, and earnestly 
seek wisdom of God to direct all jrour future steps,-^ 
Beware of the reputation of a great politician— Let 
integrity and uprightness preserve you. — ^Read over 
tliese rules once a yeax at least, and enrich them with 
the best remarks you can* 
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SERMONS, 

PREACHED ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS, 

To which are added, 

THREE ORIGINAL DISCOURSES^ 

Taken in Short-hand ; 

And a Funeral Oration delivered ai the Interment of 

MRS. S. BIRLEY. 

By ROBERT ROBINSON, 

LATB pastor op the baptist congregation, CAMBRIDGE* 

Now first collected and printed in one Volume^ 8vo. 

PRICE SIX SHlLLfNGS, BOARDS. 

N, B» These Sermons are strictly orthodox, and display 
great ingenuity ; the Subjects in general are interesting, and the 
whole may be considered as a specimen of the Author* s superior 
abilities, ..*-v^%.#->^^ 

Also just published. Second Edition, Price Js, Boards, 

AN ORIGINAL ESSAY 

on the 

IMMATERUUTY and IMMORTALITY of the 

HUMAN SOUL, 

Founded solely on Physical and Rational Principles. 
Byi S. DREW. 

^'This Essay is introduced to the world, under the auspi- 
ces of the Rev. John Whitaker, the great and good Rector 
of Ruan Lanyhorne ; to whom it is dedicated in a very 
handsome manner. The address, indeed, is well conceived 
and well expressed. The Preface is elegant and appropriate. 

« We cannot pretend to decide, absolutely, on the degree 
of merit which the work possesses ; or the rank- which It 
will hereafter hold in the metaphysical world. We have 
found in it much to applaud — much to admire. Of his sub- 
ject, in general^ the author is a master. Whilst we are 
struck with a chain of argximentation^ strong and beautifiily 
we die assured that tl\is is the production of no common 
writer. And in thus connecting the Author with his Work^ 
we cannot but recollect with wonder, that he is the untu- 
tored child of nature ; deriving no advantage from education ; 
indebted only and immediately to Heaven for a reach of 
thought astonishingly great ! — for a mind to which all the 
matter .of tho Universe seems but an atom ; and in himself, 
exhibiting a splendid proof, that the soul of man is im« 
HOBTAi,!" Antijacobin Review, Jan. 1603, 

%* See a further account of this Work in the Monthly Se» 
view for Mayi 1804. 
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THE CHIEF MALEFACTORS 
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N, B. This ingenious piece of Spiritual Allegory was 

first published in the year 1027 ; and passed through various 

Edttiaaa. The old copies are exceedingly scarce, uidare-bot 

seldom to be met with. 

It is rather surprising, that a work of such celebrity as was 
THE ISLE OF MAN, and which is now generally believed, 

SUGGESTED TO Mr. JoHN BuNTAN, THB FIRST IDEA OP HIS 

Pilgrim's Progress, and or his Holy War, should be 
sujQered to remain out of print for so many years. 

^That Bunyan had seen the book, may be infened firom its 
very extensive circulation ; for in one year only, ailer its first 
publication, it ran through seven editions. Yet it is not to evi-* 
dence so vague, as the mere probability of his having seen « The 
Isle of Man,* but to internal analogy, that is traced Anion's 
acquaintance with Beritard. In their charaeters, ' f^{fiUf^W 
is the Prototype of < Will-be-wiH.* In Mr. * |i^iri%-«nstHnan,' 
we recognise * Sir Worldly-wise,* &c. &e. The eone^ondence 
likewise of circumstances and things, m^I be thought apparent ; 
^ for instance, Bernari/s 'SoulVtown,* is evidestly Buri' 
ffan*9 Town of < Man's-sots!.' And the trial of the Pilgrims, in 
the town of Vanity, is the counterpart ef * Tlie ble of Man/ 
passim. 

<< The Isle of Man" has spoken for itself. It is «e snaU en- 
coinimn> to ^y of a book, that it went through sevea editions 
iQisiediately after its introduction mto the world ; and tiut < not 
only hundreds, but thousaneb had wdeomed k to tkeif boiiSeSj 
and expressed their approbation of it.' 



BOOKS puUished try R. Edwaeds, 6, Crane Court. 
The CONFESSIONS 

J. LACKINGTON, 

Late BooJ^seller, at the Temple of the Muses, 
In a Series of Letters to a Frien4> 
Vo which are added, TWO LETTERS on the bad ConsequencCf 
of having DAUGHTERS educated at Boarding-Schools. 
Second Edition, Price as. 6d. 
N, B. This Work contains a full refutation of the falae aspersions 
cast on the Methodists by the Author, in a late publication 
entitled, «* Memoirs of the forty-five first Years of the Life of J. 
Lackington." .^^.^^^-^^ 

The REFINED COURTIER: 

Or, A Correction of several INDECENCIES crept into chril 
Conversation.— Translated from the Italian of John Cata, 
. To which are added^ 
The Adventures of a BASHFUL MAN. 
- . Price is. neat in boards. 
> ' — . 'i 

In the Press, and shortly will he published, 

1. DISCOURSES 

on the 

MIRACLES and PARABLES 

of our 

BLESSED LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

By the Rev. Wm. DODD, LL. D. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected, with additional Notes^ 

By the Rev. JOSEPH BENSON. 

4 vols. Demy 8to. 

2. ROBINSON'S VILLAGE SERMONS, 

Printed on a fine Paper and good Type, Demy 8vo. 

*3. Reflections on the WORKS of GOD, 

NATURE and PROVIDENCE, 
For Every Day in the Year. 
By C. C. STURM. 
Translated by ADAM CLARKE. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
iV. B, This is the only complete Translation of Sturm ever oC» 
fered to the English Public ; the other editions containing not 
more than tivo thirds, and some not more than one ha{f of 
the original work. 



The following excellent Puhlications, particularkf 
adapted for Ministers, and Students of Theology, 
to he had of R, Ogle, Great Turnstile, Holbom ; 
Ogle and Mkjtton, Edmburgh^ and M. Ogle, 
Glasgow* 

The HARMONY of the tOUR GOSPELS ; in which the 
fmtttral order of each is preserved ; with a Paraphrase and Notes. 
By thcRer. J. Macknight, D. D. 2 vols. 8T0. .I8s. in boards^ or 
on common paper^ i4s. 

TTie FOUR GOSPELS, translated from the Greek ; with 
l^climinary Dissertations and Notes* critical and sxplauiatory. 
By the late Rev. Principal Campbell. 4 vols. svo. boards^ 
11. 10s. 

A CX)MPLBTE CX)NCORJDANCE of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES of the Old and New Testament. By Alexander Cru- 
den» M. A. 4to. il. 5s. in boBr(|^> or common paper, il. as. 

The (ECONOMY of the COVENANTS between GOD and 
MAN. Comprehending a complete body of Divinity. By 
Herman Witsius. a vols. 8vo. 13s. boards. — The same as ad* 
wertised by others far I4s. 

A COMPENDIOUS HEBREW LEXICON, adapted to the 
English Language. With a brief Account of the Construction 
and Rationale of the Hebrew Tongue. By Samuel Pike. 5s. in 
boards. 

L]@CTUi^ OB the FBOFHECiSS of lAAIAH. By the 
Rev. Robert MaccuUoch, Minisiar oi Dakiie. Vol. 4th. evo. 
7s. in boftide, which compktas the work^— A few oCtl>9 fonttcr 
-volumes, 7 s. eaph, may be had. 

THEOLOGICAL INSrrrUTES, In Three Parts : ist. Heads 
of Lectures in Divinity. 3d. View of the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland. 8d. Counsels respecting the Duties of the 
Pastoral Office : and an Appendix. By George Hill, D. D. 7s. 
8V0. in boards. 

A VINDICATION of the DOCTRINE of SCRIPTURE, and 
of the PRIMITIVE FAITH, concerning the Deity of CHRIST, 
in reply to Dr. Priestley. By John Jamieson, D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
14S. in boards. 

Where likewise may be had, just published, 

MEMOIRS of EMINENTLY PIOUS WOMEN. By the Ute 
Rev. Dr. Gibbons. — ^To which is now added, a Second Volume» 
by the Rev. George Jerment, containing a great number of new 
and highly interesting Lives, with 1> portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 
18s. in boards, fine paper, iL is. 



BOOKS sold ly R. Ogle. 

DISCOURSES by the late Rev. Dr. John Erskixie. s vols, 
evo. 1 5s. in boards. 

SERMONS by the late Rev. Thomas Bell, of Glasgow, 8va 
6s. in boards. 

SERMONS and TRACTS, by the Rev. J. M. Mason>of New- 
York. i2mo. ^s. in boards. 

WOKM SOLITARIiS, or Essays upon some remarkable 
names and titles of JESUS CHRIST.— To which is annexed. 
An Essay, chiefly historical, upon the Docuine of the Trinity. 
2 vols. 8vo.,i0s. inbiwds. 

The EVANGEUCAL PREACHER, or a select Collection of 
doctrinal and practical Sermons, chiefly by English Divines of 
the last century. % vols. i2mo. 7s. in boards. 

SERMONS and LECTURES, by the late Rev. Andrew Swan- 
ston. a vols. i9mo. 7s. in boards. 



R. OGLE having come into possession of some valuable MSS. 
of that great and highly esteemed Prelate, ARCHBISHOP 
LEIGHTON, he purposes to publish a new and uniform edition 
of his WORKS, in such a style of neatness as their transcendent 
worth deserves, together with his LIFE, and a Portrait by an 
eminent artist. 

Those willing to encourage the Work, wU please to send their 
names to any of the before-mentioned booksellers. 
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